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■ HEALTHY SEXUALITY, AN EMERGING CONCEPT 



SIECUS (Sex Information and Education Council of the . 

U. S.) was formed as a voluntary health organization in May of 
1964 , and the public first heard of it in January, 1965* It has 
operated (and will continue to do so), on a modest scale, to 
fulfill its functions as an informational and educational 
resource, with a staff that has grown. from one professional and 
one clerical worker to five professionals and twelve clerical 
workers. 

SIECUS* greatest asset is its Board of Directors, a 
remarkable group of isen and women from eve^y category of disci- 
plines, whose convictions, ranging widely between '’right'* and 
"left" do not interfere with achieving consensus. Rotating 
three year terms bring each year to the Board new minds and 
personalities, and the interaction at Board Meetings is an. 
exhilarating study in clash and accommodation. Mutual respect 
and mutual desire combine to move SIECUS forward. 

In what direction? In the direction of generating, in the 
general and professional public, the kinds of waves of thought 
and action that may best serve to validate the Purpose so clearly 
stated and restated by SIECUS. This Purpose bears periodic re- 
reading, for each sentence carries several meanings that are sub- 
tle and far-reaching. 

In fact, this present book is an attempt, a beginning, at 
identifying some of the many new meanings that SIECUS is even now 
still only dimly sensing, of the term "sexuality." From the 
beginning SIECUS was determined to emphasize that, because the 
word "sex" had become so rigidly identified with the genital act, 
new terminology was needed,. Dictionary definitions of the term 
"sexuality" were incomplete, unsatisfactory, but continued use 
of .it by SIECUS as now reflected back by the communications media 
has begun to add new dimensions to it. - 

s# t 

Does sexual ity exist as an abstraction? Probably not. 
Like* the air waves produced by a tree falling on a desert island 
that cannot be called sound unless some auditory apparatus is 
present to register them, sexuality exists only in relation to 
an individual. So at this stage, perhaps the best, the only 




definition we can give for sexuality is, ’*You at whatever age 
you are as boy or girl, man or woman — with all of your thoughts, 
feelings and actions as boy or girl, man or woman.*' 

And what is healthy sexuality? And how do you achieve it, 
in yourself, or in others for whom you have responsibility? This 
is what SIECUS now calls upon educators \o join in exploring. 

This book is a first step in such an exploration, one which is 
not likely for some time, if ever, to yield neatly packaged 
answe 's that will satisfy everyone and be universally applicable. 
But members of the SIECUS Board can and do now testify to one 
thing: the person who embarks on this exploration on behalf of 

the young people for whom all education is designed, will slowly 
but surely find expansion of his own understanding and acceptance 
of the multiplicity of patterns in human sexuality* He will also 
quite surely find new dimensions being added to his own life— 
for, as a young man at a boys prep school and a Roman Catholic 
Chaplain at a large university both phrased it quite indepen- 
dently of each other, "Society is struggling to' learn how to be 
human and sexual . " « ' 










New York, Mary S. Calderone, M.D. 

June, 1967^ * Executive Director, SIECUS 




NEW PERSPECTIVES IN SEX EDUCATION* 



by 

Philip R. Lee, 

Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific Affairs 
U* S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 



Those of us who are intimately concerned with the prob- 
lems of sex education- -with the development of a healthy, serene 
and intelligent attitude toward sex— are likely to see discour- 
sgements on every side. 

We cannot avoid running into the brick walls of tradition, 
taboos, prejudices and dow^iright misinformation^ 

But let us treat ourselves to a bridf look back— and it 
wasn't so very long ago — to the time when the new baby was 
brought by the stork, when a pregnant woman was "in the family 
way," and when a child's natural and healthy curiosity about his 
own body was naughty or sinful. 

This can give us only confidence that the strides we have 
already made — and they are by no means ndgligible«*«will be 
equalled and more than equalled by the strides we are going to 
make in the future. 

We are in a new climate, one in which we view sex as a 
part of the total health of the indiv'idual and the community. 

Total heal in, by my definition, represents the achieve- 
ment of an individual's highest potential in every aspect of his 
life: physical, intellectual, sexual, social, emotional, 

economic — both in relation to himself and in relation to others. 

The totally healthy man or woman, as Dr. Calderone has. 
said, parries maleness or femaleness as a joy rather than a bur- 
den, and as an enhancement of all of his or her relationships. 
.This individual does not allow his sense of self to be marred by 
sexual guilt, shame — or pride. . ■* " 



Presented before Sex Information and Education Council of the 
U. S. (SIECUS), Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D<* C., November 30, 

1966. * 
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This is the ideal; this is what we are after. 

The Federal Government is staking considerable sums of 
money y and countless hours of hard work by many talented people y 
on the proposition that this is not only an important goal y but 
one which can be attained. 

We are most grateful for the interest of dedicated people 
like yourselves. You are pioneers in providing leadership in the 
fields of sex education and guidance y and we need as much of this 
kind of leadership as we can get our hands on. 

Your leadership is vital in many fields: 



1. The assessment of available knowledge about human 
sexuality and the gaps thit exist in research; 

2. The training of healthy welfare and education person- 

nel ; 

3. The development and dissemination of information; 
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4. The creation of a climate of understanding in an area 
so sorely beset by the damaging elements of silence and confusion 



We propose a pool of all these resources. We propose a 
partnership that will include the States and local communities , 
private groups such as yours, eind all who share the belief that 
we can strip the mystery and nonsense from sex and make it what 
it is: an important, natural, healthy — and delightful — part of 

life. . 

Scientific research has turned human society upside down, 
in one of‘ the tremendous sociological upheavals of history. , 

We have splendid new vistas for a new order- of lif':^. We 
have revolutionary knowledge iri countless fields, including 
genetics, reproduction, contraception, the functions of sex and 
the prolongation of human life. 

• » * 

* Our new technology has revolutionized our community life. 

Our cities have grown huge. Our population is not only -booming 
in numbers but moving about every which way in astonishing 
fashion. We work at jobs unheard of a century ago or even a 
decade ago. 



And most basically, there has been a tremendous change in 
the traditional roles of men and women. 





* • • • 
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Ve must face, the fact that nevr knowledge, new situations 
and a vast new set of demands on human individuals hav^ brought 
about a volcanic upheaval in human needs and values. 

This all means that we must seek new paths in the educa- 
tion and counseling of young people who^ as adults, will soon 
join us in the struggle for emotional survival in the stormy 
seas of late 20th Century life. . 

All of the scientific evidence we have supports what we 

ourselves, as parents ourselves, have known for a long time: 

that many parents are not talented in the field of sex education 

for their own children, * 

' • # 

The task just doesn’t come naturally* Kany^ many a 
parent will confess that he becomes tongus«»tied when he is called 
upon to field such questions as ’’Where did you and Mommy get mei 
Dad?" or even "Why does Mommy have to go to the. hospital to gat 
the baby?" 

« 

We are limited by our own anxieties * iHhihitions and mis* 
information. 

Ve know as parents, and we know as dootorit educators and 
sociologists, that parents need help in the guidance of their 
children toward positive, healthy sexuality* This help must come 
from the experts— people like yourselves—who know that aex is 
not odd or shameful but a touchstone that can make magic in our 
lives. 

Recognizing all this is one thing; doing something about 
it is another. 

1 am happy to be able to report to you that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare — like yourselves — is not just 
talking, but doing. 

' , . » * ' * > . 

We are developing ah active program in sex education and 

.related areas, and are already able to provide practical assist* 

ance at the grass-roots level • For example the Office of Educa* 

tion, in a recent policy statement, announced that it is prepared 

to lend a hand to communities and schools which wish to develop 

family life and sex education programs. ^ . 

«• • 

That Office will encourage and support these projects, for 
.pre-schocl to college and adult levels, in localities which want 
them and ask for them. 

It will encourage and support training for teachers and 
health personnel, and it will -encourage and support research in 



all aspects ol family life and sex education. There is a real 
^lieed, of course, for specific instruction material s^-and we are 
'^.confident that more and more of this will come out of ' research 
in curriculum development and in teaching techniques. 

Hr. Wilbur Cohen, Under iecretar^ of .the Department, has 
this optimistic view} ^ , , • . ■ 

V* becowing increasingly aware of the heed 
for sex edUOAtion 4n the schools. Vhere is a small but 
^hopeful awikihiiig ih ioine public and private schools to 
the responiihilitjf Of formal education for. helping^ ^ 

. young peopli UndArttand their own sexual development. 

havii a long way to go in this respect, but 
there are encouraging signs that Victorian inhibitions 
, ...are giving way to open, direct and constructive, public ' 

' attitudes. v ;7-',v ’ 5‘:v; 7 ■ 

- Secretary Gardner enunciated the ofxlcial Departmeh^^^ 
policy at the beginning of this year. It calls not only fdr 
programs of basic and applied research in f^ily planning and 
.population, but fpr the support of training projects and facili- 
ties for the dissemination of family planning information and . 
services. ’ ' ; ■ '■’'■-‘-.- 7 ;';Vv 



In this respect', certainly the Secretaiy made ohe thing 
^crystal clear: that each individual has the- inviolable right to 

^^participate , or not to participate,' in each and anyr of these ‘ 
programs as he or she wishes. The right of -privacy and of. 
personal conscience remains, how and always, with the xiidxyi dual. 

It is readily apparent that attitudes, needs and^interests 
vary substantially from one locality to another. The Depart inent 
recognizes this, and thus does not intend to adopt only one 
uniform, centrally-devised series of programs. 7 :7, 

Rather, it leaves the initiative up tO'tl ? local conununi— 
ties and agencies, standing ready to provide a variety if .con- 
sultative services upon request. 

Ve need manpower in this field j the area is new- to Govern- 
ment, and available staff is scanty at the moment. Give us time, 
and we hope to have more and more skilled people ready to help. 

Research in sex education xs coming along at a ‘reassuring 
pace. We are taking advantage of the allied work that is already 
in progress, such as the studies on reproduction supported by the 
National Institute of Child Health and- Human Development. 



• We expect many gains, for example, from research in the 

areas of illegitimacy, child and icaternal health, family plan- 
ning, poverty, behavior disturbances and the malfunctions of 
families. Such investigations are now going on in the Welfare 
Administration, the Social Security Administration and the 
National Institute of Mental Health. * • 

However, we do not intend to limit ourselves to this form 
of scholarly hitch-hiking. ¥e know that much more research on 
human sexuality is needed in the biological , social and behav- 
ioral sciences. More is being done, and even more will be done 
in the future. ' / : . . . V • . 



A wealth of vital information is already coming put of : 
studies in sociology and psychology* For example, we know ih^ 
cultural diversity is a significant factor in the approach to 
sex education. We find all varietiei lof- attitudes on the differ- 
ent social and economic levels, in thi different ethnic 
religious groups, and certainly in the sexes themseivesV;1 
have a male outlook on sex behavior, sex Information, and tte^ 
roles of men and women. Women have the female view, which (is ; ; 
not the same thing at all. \ 



Sex information must be tailored so that it makes sense ^ ‘ 

to each specific group. We need information shaped to fit ^ / 

needs of preradolescents , of : teenagers of adults , with' rtant 
differences in each case. 



There is no one time or place in which sexuality is 
learned— or mi slearned. Human beings learn about sex in a myriad 
of ways, beginning at. birth. It can be learned in. the school , 
room, in a church group, from a social welfare counselor, from a 
father dr mother, from a book--or, probably most likely, in the 7 
informal social contacts of children and youths. 

Children learn — well or. poorly — whether dr not we teach , : 

them. 



.Thus any approach to sane and sensible education about 
sex must cover a lot of territory. It has a potentially important 
place in schools, from kindergarten to adult classes, and we need 
to find and train more classroom teachers in this area. More 
than that, we need skilled people who can convey the message 
through the church, the community, the family service agency and 
many* other channels. \ ‘ 

The child's attitude toward sex — and the attitude of the 
adult he will become— can be shaped or warped by his social and 
economic station in life. 
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' Poverty, deprivation and isolation offer a multitude of 
treats to the development of his total health. 4; 

^ - * -' The Department jof Health, Education and Welf£ure3 recog- 
nizes /that the chances for development of “healthy sexuality” are 
iikely;/to diminish in the absence of economic security, physical 
Md mental health and the advantages of education. 

rifV ; /Thus the effort to provide sound counsel on sex is tied 
4n with the activities of this Department and the many other' / 
agencies which seek the betterment of the social, physical iend. 
economic environments in which human beings live. ^ 

,4 :^he Department is committed to the proposition that sei*r/ 
'Vices of the highest possible quality — in. the fields of physical 
and mental health, social welfare and education— must be deliv-" 
ered as effectively* and as rapidly as possible to those who need 
'ihem. 
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Ve. recognize that programs in sex education cannot guarcwt- 
Hee healthy sexuality for all, but we are convinced that they can 
make an important contribution in the overall concept of himan : ^ 
welfare. Whatever we do in this field can’t miss helping— at . , 
least a little — in the healthy development of humsui beings. 

^ •- ’Ve must set up watchdogs for our programs, constantly 
vslert for the deficiencies that are bound to appear as well as ; 
for the clues that will show us we are on the right track. 

-Experimental work must be subject to constant reevalua- , 
tion. Ve may use the classroom approach with lectures, meetings, 
-audio-visual aids and discussion — or we may adopt a less rigid . 
-concept .under which the teacKSr will play it 'by ear, so to speak, 
according to the individual needs of the youngsters she knows* sq 
well. , ' _ 

We will have to experiment, as well, in the training of / 
the needed personnel. Patterns must be established for the 
involvement of experts in many professions^ — medical and para- . 
medicai , educational, sociological, religious. V / 

We must decide what specific kinds of subject matter are; 
most effective, and in this respect the handbook of readings / , 
which SIECUS hopes to develop at this conference should be most , 
helpful. - , . ‘ r. 

We must keep tab on what is being done in sex education 
in the various parts of the cour,itry. Before we can assess the . 
total needs, we must know what programs already exist. 
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asay be in^for some pleaseuit surprises here. I suspect 
that there are many knowledgeable people who are quietly going 
*‘^Vabout the business of sound and sensible sex education in the 
colleges, universities, churches and schools- — excellent people 
who may be able to help us more them we can help them. . 

In summary, let me review the following points!* 



1. The work of sex education and guidance must be done T 
in many diverse sectors of society, with appropriately varied 
approaches, and using the skills of specialists in many differ- 
ent 'fields. . '-r 

' < 2« Sex education — and related programs for the promotion 

of total health— are increasingly necessary in these times o3f 
rapid social change, shifting values, and expanding knowledge. 

3* The Department of Health, Education, and Vel fare is 
ready, willing and able to support specific programs in research 
training and action, upon the request of local agencies and : t 

-groups. ■ 

4. The Federal Government, in cooperation with rion- > 
Government groups like SIECUS, recognizes the importance of ^ 
basic and applied research, the develoi»nent of personnel ,. ax^eri' 
mentation, and evaluation of a variety of methods and materials. 

The Government fully recognizes the rights of iridi-^ - 
viduals to participate or not to participate; it will offer sex. 
education to those who wish it, but will.. never violate, the; pri-". 
vacy of those who do not. . ' 

On behalf, of the Secretary and the Department of .htealthV!'^ 
Education, and Welfare, I wish you well in your courageous and . ' 
promising enterprise. 
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initial thrust to break through a major iMttleneck in the Vhoie 
area popularly, if erroneously, labelled ”sex education,"^ . 
namely the short supply of personnel to implement it* The 
decade of the sixties has seen an enormous 'concern that this 
subject be incorporated in the education of the younQ* , But pro** 
prams everywhere — ^^in schools, churches, professional colleges-* 
have been .im^ded because, however willing ^reiits, school boards, 
church. groups, and faculties were to install them, there were not 
enough people to entrust them to. Few colleges of education pre- 
paring teachers for elementary and secondary schools made provi- 
sion for training teachers to deal with this sensitive area and' 
summer institutes to prepare seasoned teachers were handicapped 
by lack of precedents to guide them. Even medical and theologi- 
cal schools have lacked personnel for teaching about: human 
sexuality. ^ : 



It is hoped that with a text now available for the pr^pa-- 
.ration of teachers, it will become more feasible than it has been 
in the past to include in this preparation training for teaching 
j^n the area of human sexuality in all its diversity and .ramifica- 
tions, whether this teaching occurs in a specialized course' or 
ramifies throughout the whole curriculum. The fact that this 
book is jaimed p ri marily in the direction of youn g men and women 
dn' colleges prep aring to teach in el ementary and seco ndary 
suhDulrs'dn no sense^i'mpTieT5~'tliat school are the only agents of 
sex education; it is a responsibility of a much wider gamut of 
-community agencies. But one has to begin somewhere and the prep- 
aration of ‘teachers in the schools appears a good starting point. 

This book makes a distinction between the knowledge which 
-the teacher— whatever his setting may be — seeks to transmit to 



The term "social hygiene" originally referred to "all matters 
which relate to the health or welfare of society in general" but 
came in time to refer primarily to the "sex centered problems of 
socfial health" (M. A. Bigelow, "Sex Education and Sex Ethics," 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences « Macmillan, l4, 193^, 
p* 10). The emphasis on problems related to sex gave an essen- 
tially pathological .orientation to the . sub j ect with stress on 
the venereal diseases and prostitution. A" better 'term than "sex 
education" for today *.s orientation would be "education in the' 
natux^e of human sexuality and the relations between the sexes. " 



his students and th& knowledge he himself needs in order to do 
it. The ”raw“- knowledge which he seeks to transmit' may vary from 
situation to situation. Some schools may want morOf some less. 
Helen Manley’s paper exemplifies the contents of one system 
program. SIECUS makes no specific recommendations with respect 
to the contents of courses; it offers no *’bible.” The .-gamut awy 
vary from conservative schools which want to present only a bare 
minimum amount of— -strictly factual->-information, limited perhaps 
to the simple facts of reproduction— a limitation 'which SIECUS ■ 
does not recommend— -to schools which want no holds t^arred) which 
want the widest ramifications of sexuality explored by students | 
including the relevance of research findings for curre'^'t mores—' 
-an extension which SIECUS would recommend, with' caatip .‘for only 
special situ .tions under extraordinary leadership.^ Between 
these extremes there is room for a considerable amount of choice. 

But whatever is selected for presentation to students, the 
knowledge which the teacher himself needs in order to transmit it 
at whatever level, the ’’pedagogical” knowledge, to use an old-' 
.fashioned term, is another story and it is this background or 
pedagogical knowledge which the present book emphasizes. 

Here SIECUS does take a position. It strongly recominends 
that whatever the personal bias any teacher may have With respect 
to the nature of human sexuality or with respect to current 
trends in sexual mores, he be well versed in the research cur- 
rently available on the several aspects of the subject. Ignor- , 
ance or distortion or rejection of serious research has no. place 
in the training of teachers. This book does not pretend to offer 
all the current research relevant for teachers of sex education; 
but it includes at least a minimum. 

Knowledge itself, of course, is not enough. SIECUS 
strongly recommends that only persons who are themselves .at ease 
with the subject of human sexuality be asked to deal with it, for 
only they are likely to succeed in reaching students. No amount 
of knowledge or information will create a good teacher if he is 
uncomfortable talking about sexuality. There is no disgrace in 
admitting a feeling of uneasiness with the subject. It is a 
feeling shared by millions of pieople. In fact, it is precisely . 
because so many do feel uncomfortable with it that teaching pre- 
sents special difficulties. No teacher should, therefore,, feel 



In one school in a state which until recently forbade courses . 
in sex education, a syllabus for a social science course propos- 
ing to deal with changing sex roles today was questioned by the 
principal. In such an ambience, any teacher would be walking- 
on eggshells. 
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Any hesitancy in requesting to be excused from undertaking this 
particular assignment. And no administrator should hesitate to 
excuse him. 

• • « ‘ 

For) in a certain sense, the teacher, to paraphrase a cur- 
rently popular cliche, the curriculum. He is teaching him- 
self, his attitudes, his comfortable ability to talk without 
embarrassment about any aspect of human sexuality. The '‘cold** 
facts about sexuality the student could easily pick up by him- 
self; and, in fact, ofterf does. But what he needs as much as . 
the facts, if not more, is a way of thinking and feeling about 
them. 

. ^ . . * , . I 

J • *' 

- * • # 

Here, as elsewhere, honesty is the best policy. A 

seuictimonious sex- is- sacred attitude on the part of the teacher 
may well elicit coarse guffaws from the boys in. the back seats. 
The back-alley sex they know is far from sacred. But traditional 
sex-is-dirty attitude has proved no more successful in helping 
students achieve the goal of healthy sexuality. Some of the 
darkest motives of mankind may c;anifest themselves in sexual 
behavior; but so, too, are some of vhie most exalted motives 
associated with it. Neither sweetness-and- light nor fire-and- 
brimstone reach most students where they are. As Mary Calderone 
has pointed out: 

The very notion that sexual expe.rience at the 
physical level may well be an essential part of the 
evolution of the individual. . .can be so terrifying 
as to be almost impossible for. most people to contem- 
plate. Yet contemplate it we must, in the same 
rational objective manner that any scientific question 
. is contemplated, for this is what our young are at 
present asking of us. Authoritarianism based on 
mythology has alienated them from us, as has over- 
permissiveness, perhaps even more dangerously so. 

What they want, I think, what they need is composure 
about sex and sexual behavior— the kind of rational 
composure that permit's and facilitates study leading 
^ toward understanding of any new area in our lives. . • 

They need to see us applying the same criteria of 
scholarlin,ess and validity of observation and 
measurement to our study and understanding of human 
sexuality that we do in other fields of study about 
new and hitherto unknown, aspects of life and the 
World. ^ 



3 

Mary S. Calderone, ”Sex, Religion, and Mental Health,” Journal 
. of Religion and Mental Health, 6, July 196?* p. 201. 
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'Rational composure that de-fuses the emotional overtones of the; 
subject is one of the major contributions that the teacher can. 
make to his students. 

The student needs practice in discussing the whole area 
of human sexuality in an atmosphere that is not furtive, guilt- 
laden, frivolous, pietistic, solemn, disparaging, or vulgar but 
rather open candid, humane, serious (but not rejecting of the 
humorous aspects of the subject)! In brief, he needs adult^^e ip 
in integrating sexuality into his total personality. It is in 
this sense that the teacher's attitudes and manner and ' acceptance 
of human sexuality constitute the heart of his teaching. 







; Ko teacher need be afraid to say "I don't know.'* Kihse^ 
it will be recalled, was motivated to undertake his pioneering ' 
and epic researches by the chagrin he felt as a biologist when he' 
could not answer the simplest questions of his students about 
human sexual behavior. His massive studie's reduced our ignor- . / 
ance but by no means dispelled it. John Gagnon, of the insti- . 
tute Kinsey founded, can still remark on the extent of the 
ignorance which remains. We continue to research and add to our 
knowledge; all of us have seen our own sex education extended by 
this work. But no one yet knows all the answers. 

It is obvious, therefore, that no program of sex education 
is going to be complete. It might not even be desirable to have 
it complete. All we can do la pick and choose what is most 
reievant for most people for the development of healthy sexuality. 

The contents of th^.s text follow a simple logic. It 
deals with some of the pedagogical peculiarities which character- 
ize teaching in the area of sex. If there were no such peculiar- 
ities in this area there would be no need for special preparation 
for teaching in it. It is clear why the teacher has to have a : 
good knowledge of the developmental aspects of sex. He has to 
know the nature of the student he is facing, where he is in his 
development, what aspects of sexuality are relevant for him at 
each developmental stage. The teacher has to be prepared for 
whatever level he may be dealing with. He has to know the normal 
expectations whether or not they are valid in any specific 
situation. . 
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Ona thread running through these papers is the warning 
against the expectation that sex educati.on Is a panacea. Knowl* 
edge I even scientific knowledge. Is no guarantee of rational 
behavior, as the classic case of cigarette smoking clearly shows. 
Any claim that sex education will guarantee the eradication of 
venereal diseases or out'-of»wedlock births or any other social 
111 would clearly come under the rubric of. fraudulent claims. 

We cannot even claim that sex education will guarantee healthy 
sexuality In the students. All that can legitimately be claimed 
is that sex education can make available the knowledge that Is - 
essential f jr the achievement of healthy sexuality in our society 
It can also serve as at least a partial counterweight to the 
biased ”sex education" young people receive from other sources. 

As Clark Vincent has put it; ; ~ VV 



f ‘ 

<• 



We cannot return to or recapture an "age of 
Innocence" regarding sex. If such an age ever existed. 
Yet those who argue against providing sex education 
for youth would appear to believe that an age of 
Innocence still exists, and therefore we still have a 
choice betvjeen providing or not providing sex educa- 
tion. Such £ choice no longer exists . Youth is 
literally Inundated with Information, ideas and atti- 
tudes about sex via television, movies, newspapers,, 
paperback books, magazines and members of their own 
age group. In view of the quantity of Ideas and 
attitudes about sex readily available to youth. It is 
.pointless to continue debating whether or. not youth 
should receive sex education. They are! The crucial' 
and reality question Is: *Are we satisfied with the 

quality, the content, the accuracy and the value 
orientations of the Ideas ar1 attitudes about human 
sexuality which youth Is now dally If not hourly 
receiving from current sources?*^ ^ 



^Clark E. Vincent, "The Pregnant Single College Girl," Journal 
of American College Health Association . 15', May 1967, p. 49 
(special Issue). 
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We cannot promise ev.en to win against this competition. But. we 
have to try; we have to offer a better product. 
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• Although the public to which this book is primarily 
addressed consists of students preparihg to teach in elementary 
and secondary schools ^ the hope is that ].t can also be useful 
for other r^tudents as well and for anyone, in college or outside 
of college, who has a genuine concern 'for helping us all achieve^' 
"the goal of healthy sexuality, ; : V 
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TEACHING ABOUT SEX 



Since learning is learning, and since so many readers will 
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it may seem anomalous to introduce this vplume with a series of 
chapters which deal, in effect, with the "pedagogy" of sex edu- 
cation. Why, it might be asked, does this, area require special 
consideration? It does. An exciting assignment in English 
literature, thr not very likely to do so, may conceivably 
arouse strong eu t-onal response in some students; some may weep 
at a touching death scene, or become indignant at injustice 
vividly portrayed. But nc course in. the school curriculum can 
have the immediate impact on students at the age of puberty or 
beyond which is possible in a course dealing with hyman sexuality. 
Both experienced and inexperienced teachers recognize the special 
and characteristic silence that falls uporf a class when class 



discussion turns in this direction. If the teacher is fudging or 
evading or hiding, the silence and tension continue; they may even 
become sullen. But if the teacher is candid and honest, making it 
clear that he is trying to teach rather than, by implication, 
rebuke, there will be such a liveliness and release of tension 
by active participation as even perhaps to require calls for order 



Kirkendall and Libby introduce Chapter 1 with a historical 
review of the movement to introduce sex education into the school 
curriculum and a survey of the current scene in a wide variety of 
schools^ and communities. If it is viewed as a "long shot," the 
second chapter, may be seen as a "close-up," It is a practical, 
down- to earth sharing by an experienced teacher of what she has 
learned in one specific city, St, Louis, It presents the "how” 
and "what" of sex education, including the topics from among 
vhlch material may be selected. She makes clear that what she 
found appropriate in her school for he*, students is not neces- 
sarily what every teacher in every school will find appropriate 
for all students. 



Chapter 3 by Broderick then focuses our attention on the 
students to whom the material is beamed, * The socio-sexual 
development of hximan beings from infancy to old age is reviewed 
so that the sex educator will not make the all too common mistake 
of talking to a l4-year-old boy as thotigh he were a ten-year-old 
child. Kinsey and his associates warned us of the anomaly of 
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teachers and othei' sex educators talking to adolescents as though 
they were not already more active sexually than the teacher, hovr- 
ever ignorant they might be with respect to scientific infor- 
mation. We are asked here to be as aleii: to developmental dif- 
ferences as, let us say, to IQ differences. 

The material so far has dealt with essentially normal 
situations. But in almost every class that any teacher will 
face, at ‘whatever developmental stage, there are sure to be some 
members who need more than simple teaching. They need counseling 
also* The chapter by Catherine Chi Iman warns the. teacher not, to 
eonfusO' the two functions. He should be <able to detect signs 
that indicate counseling is called for; but he should not attempt 
to supply it himself unless, in addition to teaching, .le has * 
been adequately trained for it. This is not to say tnat indi- 
vidual discussion and conversations are out; they may be 
extremely useful. But not serious professional counseling* Like 
so many of the other contributors, she also warns us not to 

' demand more of sex education than it can honestly offer. 

• * * 

Not ail teachers in the field of sex education are in 
schools. Meuiy of them work through other agencies as well as 
through schools. Esther Middlewood describes their contribution, 
to the total picture. The same general "pedagogic" principles 
■ operate in this area of education as in the schools; but they 
call for special modification when used in the community for an 
adult audience* 

So much, then, for the what? to whom? and how? questions 
of the "pedagogy" of sex education. ^ 



CHAPTER i : 



TRENDS IN SEX EDUCA'TION 



by Lester A. Kirkendall and Roger W. Libby 
HISTORICAL SURVEY 

. - t- 




«A trend is a trend is a trend,” as Sartrude Stein would 
have said. But is it? We are not so sure! Parhaps ”a trend is 
an opinion is simply something someone is trying is only some- 
thing someone has quit trying.” 



We will attempt in this chapter, nevertheless, to identify 
trends in sex education and to comment upon them in a way which 
will be helpful to those working with- or expecting to work with 
sex education programs in the public schools. We will also 
^gage in some interpretations and summarizing observations. 



In pursuit cf this objective we have (a) reviewed the 
writings of some of the leaders in sex education since the turn 
of the century, (b) drawn from the experience of leaders and 
schools as they have, worked with sex education, and (c) garnered 
ideas from a questionnaire on trends and directions in sex edu- 
cation in the United States sent to leaders and persons through- 
out the country who are involved in this area of instruction. 
Over 75 replies were received from persons in all parts of the 
country,' and they have been most valuable in helping us in 
mialyzing trends and in arriving at our conclusions. 



.ORGANIZATIONAL BACKGROUND 

-The initial impetus for sex education from medical organ- 
izations gave it its characteristic stamp for many .years. It 
was in 1904 that Dr. Prince Albert Morrow submitted plans to the 
New York county medical society for an organization ”to limit 
the spread of diseases which have their origin in the Social 
evil..” A year later the movement for sex education began with 
the organization by Dr. Morrow of the American Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. In the organizational meeting. 
Dr. Morrow said that ”the object is to organize a social defense 
against' a class of diseases which are most injurious to the 
highest interest of human society” (2, pp. 229 - 230 ). 



' * • The name of the official journal was Social Diseases ^ 

• later changed to the Journal of Sanitaiy and Moral Prophylaxis . 
Five years later, in 1910, the American Federation for Sex 
ify'giene was organized. " • 

In 1912 , at a meeting of the International Congress of 
Hygiene in Washington, D. C., a special ^committee consistihg of 
three doctors, made a report on "Matter and Methods of Sex 
.Education" which showed that the authors realized the limitations 
of what had been developed up to that time. Shortly after tMs, 
in 1914 , the American Society for Social and Moral Prophylaxis 
and the American Federation for Sex Hygiene, merged to form the.. 
American Social Hygiene Association. The term "social hygiene" 
implied a broader conception than "sanitary and moral * 
prophylaxis." In fact, "in its original usage social hygiene 
included a wide range of health and social matters relating to 
the welfare of society in general" <3 p. 10). 

. In. the United States, however, the concept of social 
hygiene came to be limited to "those phases of social health 
which in their essential nature are sexual" (3 P» 10) and 
"systematic sex education for both children and adults has from 
the first occupied an important place in the social hygiene 
movement’ ( 3 , p. 10). The significance of this organizational 
sponsorship of sex education lies in the fact that the earlier 
".emphases tended to be on the pathological aspects of sexuality 
rather than on its normal aspects. 



TRENDS IN THE LITERATURE 

It was not until I 916 that Sex Education , the first major 
book concerned with sex education in the public schools was 
published. The author was Maurice Bigelow, Professor of Biolpgy 
at Teachers College, Columbia University* This influential and 
grouxir-breaking book was followed by a widely distributed and 
important pamphlet, High Schools and "Sex Education' , published in 
1922 and revised in 1939* Both editions were written by Benjamin 
Gruenberg and printed by the U. S. Government Printing Office. 
According to the flyleaf these editions were prepared under the 
direction of the U. S. Public Health Service in collaboration 
with the U. S. Bureau of Education. The White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection held in 1930 produced a pamphlet 
entitled Social Hygiene in Schools (1932). j^re recently several 
general books. Sex Guidance in Family Life Education (1947) by 
Frances Bruce Strain, Sex Education as Human Relations (1950) by 
Lester A. Kirkendall , and Human Sex and Sex Education (I963) by 
Warren R. Johnson have appeared. In examining these books the 
significant finding has been the marked similarity of the has j c 



^ Sophy o£ SGx cduca't ion in ^ubli^ schools over 'thG years 

enunciated by the , leaders. I'hey have insisted throughout upon 
at least three points: 

1 . Sex education must go beyond any one or two limited 
objectives (e.g, prevention oX venereal diseases, 

. provision of reproductive information) to become 
concerned with the effective sexual functioning of 
happy, socially well-adjusted persons, 

2 . Sex education Should reflect a positive, life- 

®**^^®^i **9 approach, rather than concentrating upon a. ” 
negative and repressive view, - / , - : 

; 3 » Sex education is better vrhen it is integrated into the 

curriculum than it is if it is considered a separate 
and distinct phase of instruction. 

In spite of the limited objective suggested by Dr. Morx*ow 
in 1905, in 1916 Dr. Bigelow defined sex education as including: 

... all scientific, ethical, and religious instruction 

which ... may help young people prepare 
to solve for themselves the problem of sex. . . . Young ' 
I^ople need instruction that relates not only to health 
but also to attitudes and morals as these three are influ- 
enced by sexual instincts and relationships (2, pp, 1-2),* 

Gruenberg (1922) emphasized an approach which went far beyond the 
biological : 

... sex, education in the school means not only the ' . 
presenting of facts, but also the interpretation of mean- 
ings and applications, where they happen to fit in with 
the subject matter of instruction in any or all of the 
various school courses or subjects that deal with human 
interests, human relations, human problems (7)» 

- House Conference pamphlet, _^cial Hygiene in 

&;ftools (1932), suggests that the "primary aim of social hy^ene 
is the preservation of the family and the improvement and enrich- 
ment of family life" (18, p. 3). 

“ 4 

^**^®***^li sought to reflect a similarly broad, inclusive 
concern in the title he chose for his book, ^ex Education 'as 
Human Relations, ^ 



Johnson says: 

. . • educators. , , are furthering the improvement of 
human relations generally, including the various aspects 
sexual adjustment, whenever they predispose young 
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people to feel more involved in mankind than in their 
feelings against people; to be more respectful of fellow 
human beings than respectable; to be more loving than 
* lovely; to be capable of friendship and not just of 
friendliness; to be more accepting of themselves, 
physically and mentally, than rej^ecting; to use language 
with proper awareness of its potency, especially perhaps 
-for evil; and to be free of a feeling of obligation to 
prescribe how other people, including future mates and 
children, should live. All this kind of thing is, of 
coiirse, basic sex education ... (10, p.’ 195). 

' - * » - . ^ “r 



positive, life-enriching point of view is implicit" in 
these quotations. Clearly, efforts to attain this objective will 
have wide implications for educational practices and instruction. 

The integration emphasis was clearly implied from the • 
beginning. Bigelow (I 9 l 6 ) discussed the aims of sex education 
as the basis for the organization of instruction. In this dis- 
cussion he notes the possibility of including sex education in 
the biological sciences, in literature, and in general health 
instruction. He opposed special sex education lectures as they 
took sex too much out of context. 

In High Schools and Sex Education ( 1922 ) Gruenberg dis- 
cussed possible sex content to be incorporated in biology, 
general science, physiology, physical education, home economics, 
social studies, and English. He considered the special lecture 
? r ^ "emergency device.” In the 1939 edition the same listing was 
. * . used but brought up-to-date and somewhat elaborated. The inte- 

gration approach was also adopted by Kirkendall (1950). 



must remember that these were the concepts of leaders. 
In general their views were far from being followed or practiced 
. by either school authorities or the general public. Bigelow 
(1916), for example, notes that "personal sex- hygiene" materials 
are not included in biology textbooks "because educational and 
public opinion do not stand for such radical lessons in books 
-r-. i for schools" (2, p. 99). What would be Bigelow's appraisal of 

• today's books? . , 

/ 

Unquestionably, little sex education actually was taught 
in the- schools in the 1920^'s, 1930 *s and even the 1940 's. Also 
there is little doubt that when it was, it was restricted largely 
to reproduction education. Unquestionably also the element of 
disaster insurance bulked large in what was done— insurance 
against venereal infection, premarital pregnancy and illegitimacy. 
The emphasis was strongly repressive and the tone, while elevated 
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in terms of hopes and future potentialities, was severely nega- 
tive so far as youth and the present were concerned. 

• Vhat changes have occurred? 



TRENDS IN SEX EDUCATION 

Over the years several trends have emerged. The element 
of fear which historically has permeated the whole question of 
sex education for children is gradually disappearing. With itr 
the inhibitions against open discussion of the concerns of the 
young people themselves have also gradually disappeared. This 
is directly related to a second trend, an extension of the 
variety of approaches and techniques used by sex educators. 

Third must be noted the increasing acceptance etnd implementation 
of the broad, integrated approach reccTi^^ended by the early 
leaders in the field. A fourth trend is the movement away from 
euphemisms and toward using the term ’'sex’* jLn describing the 
school program. A fifth trend is the introd*^tion of sex educa- 
tion at increasingly earlier ages. And finetlly, and most hope- 
fully of all, systematic programs for the preparation and on- 
the-job training of teachers in this area, have begun to be 
established. 

In the following sections, each of these trend? is more 
fully developed and documented. 



DECREASING FEAR, INCREASING OPENNESS 



The atmosphere in which sex teaching can take place has 
gradually become more open, more accepting, less fearful, and* 

. less likely to produce opposition. Despite fears which without 
doubt still exist, it is nevertheless hard to envision the extent 
and the depth of fears which apparently existed in matters of 
sex at the turn of the century. This can be seen clearly in 
books addressed to parents. One of the^ best examples is a book 
published in 1906, The Renewal of Life by Margaret Morley. • 
Written for parents, the book literally bristles and crackles 
with fear. Thus the writer says: 

... since there is very great danger in speaking in 
public on this subject before children, no matter how 
well the speaking may be done, it is undoubtedly better 
not to approach it directly in the schools,— at least in 
grades below the high school. ... In dealing with this 
subject the teacher needs to ^e as wise as the serpent 
and as harmless as the dove , xht -pnly for her own sake 



o 



but for the sake of those she wishes to help. • • • 

Many a life has been lamed and saddened because of the* 
first terrible and ineradicable impressions it received 
. upon this all-important subject. K 2 uiy a high-minded man 
and woman have gone through life tormented by images of 
the first unworthy thoughts.. No matter how good the 
after-knowledge ma'f be, it is almost impossible .to erase 

(13, pp. 24-25). 

Another writer, Felix Kirsch (193Q) in a book addressed to 
Catholic parents seems extremely frank and open, but suddenly 
reverses his field. The child must be very persistent if he 
wants clear emswers: 
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... parents and priests have produced no convincing 
reason why parents should refuse to answer even the 
youngest child when he asks: ’*Where do babies come from?*' 

^ An attempt on the part of the parents to ignore the ques- 
. *tion may silence the child and drive., him elsewhere for 
information or let him suspect t^t there is a nystery 
that the. parents do not wish to' discuss. . • • ■ What harm 
•could come from -frankly answering the question by saying: 
."Baby comes from God. And God sent with him m angel, 
who will stay with baby, day and night, ^ and w^tch over 
him to keep away danger." If the child i^rsists and 
wishes further information, further information should 
be given frankly (12, p. l 89 )« 

While Bigelow's book on sex education in schools was 
published just ten years following Morley's book, he was clearly 
less fearful than either Morley or Kirsch. He was insistent on 
the need to be honest and open about sex: \ . 

• . _ " ' * * 

The policy of maintaining mystery and secrecy concerning 

sex has failed with adults even more sadly than children. 
Health and morals have iraffered incalculable injury . » . 
The wonder is that ... the world has not developed more 
sexual vice (2, p. .15). 



'But Bigelow v^as still a product of his time, as is clear 
in much of his book. Fear is clearly evident in his comments 
about maoturbation : ' v././ . 



Have children sleep on a hard mattress. The old-time 
* feather bed was dangerous ... Do not leave children 
to their own devices; they may naturally fall into 
dangerous play. Privacy is often demanded by the moods 
of adults, but is dangerous, for children (2, p. l4l). 
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Frances Bruce Strain (19^7) was still reacting to this 
atmosphere of fear When she wrote: 

Sex teaching' is still so uncertain an art, and holds so 
many possibilities of danger, one hesitates to recommend 
the addition to it of a flavor of humor* Yet that is 
what I should like to do. A touch of whimsy het^jS and 
there along the way does much to keep the whole tenor of 
the work on an even keel, makes it human. And if now 
and then something really funny happens or is said and 
everybody laughs, "well — laugh too, why not? • • • • It 
is almost as hazardous to recommend a tinge of gocd old- 
fashion sentiment as it is to recommend a dash of humor 

r. (16, p. 266). 

She also discussed with her reader-teachers certain 
personal qualities about which they needed to be most 
circumspect — size, dress, manner, voice, speech--all of which, 
according to Mrs. Strain, bore significantly upon success in 
this field. , / 

Felix Kirsch reflects both fear and disgust, based on 
religious teachings in his attitude, toward nocturnal emissions: 

At night, often during an injure dream, this fluid is 
ejected from the body. There is in this emission nothing 
to be alarmed about. It is perfectly natural; even the 
saints had to suffer it (11, p. 200). 

Ir. order to cope with emissions, Kirsch advises: 

• • • try to think of something else, forget about the 
emission, say a Hail Mary, and turn over and go to sleep 

(11, p. 200). ■; 

Masturbation has always been a subject which brings out 
fears quickly and quite clearly (note Bigelow above). Fear and 
distaste colored Gruenberg's (1922) comments on masturbation: 

Many boys get into bad habits of handling their external 
'sex organs.' Every boy who has done so knows that it is 
not the right thing to do and is ashamed of himself for 
doing it (7, p. 51). ; 

Less fear is present in the 1939 edition, as Gruenberg 

notes: 



Within a generation we have learned pretty generally that 
various methods and forms of sensual gratification aSre 
practically universal for boys and girls.' ... In 
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considering t.he subject of masturbation, 



it is necesseiry 



to detach ourselves from earlier moralistic assumptions ' 
and vague fears about sex • • • Q)utQ 'Ihe whole question 
of masturbation must be handled by the qualified teacher 
with delicacy, but also with a degree of assurance . • • 



( 9 » P* 67). 



aaa«vs9 aawv? «Aa a iv * %» **w« ^ 

respected psychiatrist can write that masturbation has a positive 
contribution to make to development in ”any rational concept ‘.cf 
personality structure and social relations. Such a view is by, no 
means mine alone but is shared by many of ay professional col- 
leagues who are most knowledgable and clinically esiperienced'* ' 

(15, PP. 588-589). ^ • 



None of the respondents to- our questionnaire thought that 
fears of sex and sepc education had increased. For each respon- 
dent who said there had been no change, eight said the fears had 
decreased. Many reasons were suggested for this but the ones 
most commonly mentioned were the frank and bpen treatment which 
sex ims been receiving in the mass media, and an increasing 
awareness on the part of parents, teachers, and professional 
people of the need for sex education, especially for youth. 



Some of the respondents made points which are valuable in 
defining the total situation more sharply. One respondent said 
that he had dealt with situations in which he felt that fears 
-had grown over a period of time, other situations in which there 
had been no change, and others where fears had decreased. Even; 
for this respondent the overall trend had been a decrease. 



A decline in the fear that some mistake or misstep in sex 
• education might possibly occur would seem to be back of some of / 
the changes in methodology and procedure which are now more 
common in sex education. For example the respondents to our ' 
questionnaire agreed that the sex education lecture (decried by 
Bigelow) , often given by a doctor who was brought in unannounced 
from the outside, was a thing of the past. When lecturers are 
brought in now, they are brought in sts ah integral part of the . 
teaching process, and as such they are likely to be subject to 
questions by pupils and involved in discussions "of pertinent 
issues. . ' ^ "v; 



^ if- . 



Our respondents also agreed that the discussion on the 
part of the pupils is commonly invited rather than avoided, as 
formerly. An illustration of this trend is seen in open-ended 
films which invite, rather than block discussion. Thus in the 
film “Human Growth” the teacher is seen stepping toward the 
viewer at the close and after her class has been raising ques- . 
tions about ’ various aspects of sex, growth, and development, to 
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--suggest that the sane procadura can ba IcU^d In tha cXaairoom 
where the film has been viawad* 

/• * a w ' * 

Co-ed classes are now eoawion and ordinarily sought by both 
"^teachers and pupils, though soma qwaationnairo raapondants felt 
that there were times when sagragatcd olaasas could provide - 
better instnictional situations. In any avant wa hava ssoved far 
beyond Bigelow (191^) wrote that thaVa ' * ‘ 



• • • is no reason why the biological studies should hot 
be coeducational tjirough nature-study and biology ah 
as the development of frogs and birds and, in a gene^ 
way, of mammals (2, pp, 109**110). 



The White House Conference report ( 1 932 )>, discussing 
instruction of adolescents suggests however that separation . ^ 
^'stimulates sex consciousness and urges ^ whereas free wholesome 
social intercourse of the sexes tends. to minimize tensions and;-, 
sublimate these urges” (l8, p. 29)* Gruenberg (1939) is not ' 
quite so accepting on this point, but still, in general , approves/ 
of coeducational classes. - ; 

Another question which formerly was debated considhrabiy 
but which is now little debated is whether the teacher shoUid be ; 
of the same sex as the pupils. Bigelow fears: ' 

^ . • . danger for some boys if they are franlkiy ihstitict€|d ' 
by attractive young women who are only ten to fifteen 
years older than their pupils. Hence, I urge great 
caution if there must be any exceptions to the general 
rule that teachers and pupils should be of the same sex 
(2, p. 109). 

Gruenberg (1939) feels that the decision on this issue will be 
determined by the personality of the individual teacher. 

Hesitancy still exists, of course, to engage in discussion 
of certain topics. Any discussion of sexual techniques in inter-' 
course is universally professed to be proscribed, as is instruc- 
tion about contraceptive techniques and devices. These re^ric- 
tions have, to the knowledge of the writers, been breached in 
individual counseling and small group situations, and even in 
the case of contraceptive teaching, in high school formal class 
'situations. ' 

It is the authors* impression that there is less tendency 
now to surround the teaching of sex with such an aura of sacred- 
ness ;€uid sentimentality that it can scarcely be discussed. This 
tendency seems to us to have been a reaction to a feeling that 
open discussion was somehow fearful and threatening. We could 
quote many highly sentimental statements from older books, but 
will forego this temptation. / J 
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. . Some of t)ie questionnaire respondents still foresaw the 
^likelihood of considerable opposition to sex education. Two 
sources of this potential opposition were suggested'^-fundemen- 
talist church groups and parents or other persons disillusioned 
with the failure of sex education to meet their expectations in 
channeling the sexual behavior of youth.* 

The way with which sex educators deal with the moral issue 
is undoubtedly of great concern. Success or failure at this, 
point has tremendous implications for the success or failure of 
sex education* The concern created by the publicity which refers 
to a **sexual revolution" and "declining moral standards" ha;^ 
without question had considerable influence in bringing some . 
parents to favor sex education. This support has at the same 
time a certain element of precariousness about it. Several of . 
our questionnaire respondents noted that awareness of the pre-. 
sumed changes in sexual behavior among youth was bringing support 
and even generating pressure upon the schools to establish sex 
education programs. But some of these resp^>ndents also suggested 
that what, these supporters were expecting was that the schools 
would in some way be able to reverse the supposed behavioral 
. trend toward a greater sexual freedom— to put the lid back on, 
so to speak. What, then, happens if it becomes clear that sex 
education is not actually accomplishing this? 

That the issue of morality is a central one is acknovrl- 
edged by practically everyone who has worked with sex education 
programs for adolescents. As an illustration, The Nati^.ial 
Association of Independent Schools has given priority to the 
inclusion of sex education in the instructional programs of the 
schoo.ls making up the Association. In the summary report of a 
two-day institute held in April, 1966, (19) one of the central 
issues was that of "sex education and morality*** 

The trend of the discussions concerning morality in the 
schools will undoubtedly parallel the debate going on in the 
churches. Here the issue is "between two widely divergent views. 
There are those who wish to adhere strictly to the legalistic 
code in which a particular pattern of behavior, is regarded as 
exemplifying morality. Others feel that certain principles may 
be adhered to, and that behavior may vary from one situation to 
another while still remaining faithful to these basic principles. 

Several school systems have already dealt with the moral 
, issue by adopting the latter point of view. These schools have 
accepted the concept that the building of relationships which 
have in them integrity, sincerity and outreach is a moral posi- 
tion which they can support in good conscience. This approach 
is acceptable to many religionists and yet at the same time does 



not involve the school in ’'religious instruction" or in support- 
,ing any particular creed or dogma. 

The point of view to be taken with reference to premaritj^l 
intercourse is without doubt the most sensitive of all the issues 
with which teachers have to deal. Formerly they were fortified 
by a weij-nigh universally accepted taboo against any kind of 
premarital sexual expression. Today, 'however, the teacher is 
faced with a wide range of views concerning premarital- inter- 
course, and each within the context of a particular view of 
morals held by the writer (i.e. the books listed under entry 20 
in the references at the end of the chapter). Moreover, rather 
than being commended, the teacher is now criticized, by .'some 
educational leaders at least, when she indulges in advice-giving 
or engages in didactic moral ism. On this issue and in the 
approach to moral instruction, the contemporary teacher is caught 
in a paralyzing crossfire. jjSee Jessie Bernard's discussion of 
the $64 Question, Chapter 93* 

The future development of sex education programs would 
seem inseparably bound with the success the schools have in 
resolving the moral issue. This brings us to the question: 

What shall be the objectives of sex education? 



INCREASING BREADTH OF OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of sex education are being broadened and 
instruction aimed at their achievement is being implemented. 

Four objectives which are being emphasized as an integral part 
of modern sex education can be distinguished. One is a concern 
with building an understanding of changing sex roles. [See 
Chapter 11 by Nelson Foote.^ This objective was mentioned by 
the questionnaire resjMsndents as one of the important £ind primary 
objectives which needed attention in the future. The whole 
question of male-female interaction in the family, in the busi- 
ness and professional world, at play, and in all of life gener- 
ally, seems almost certain to require an increasingly greater 
amount of attention in sex education. i 

A second objective is the spelling out in a concrete eind 
comprehensible way of the place of sex in the individual * s 
personal and family life . The relationship of sex to love, the 
place and significance of sex in marriage, and the sex education 
of children are examples of the topics which will need to be 
dealt with in relation to this objective. 

The development of self-understanding in relation to one's 
sexual nature and needs is a third objective which is being 
increasingly recognized as important. That this objective will 



geiin increasing attention was the view of a number of our ques- 
■tionnaire respondents. It is also an emphasis which is being 
incorporated in many curricular outlines and units. 

This objective, if it can be fully realized, will 
undoubtedly help greatly in the acceptance of instruction about 
human sexuality. In the fullest sense what happens is exactly 
what has just- been suggested — ”sex education” becomes "education 
about human sexuality.” ^his is sex in context. 

VTe are only at the beginning so far as this development 
is concerned, but various leaders and various programs are 
reflecting an awareness of the need and value of linking sexu- 
ality with .self-understanding. 

A state-wide program in Kansas has sprung from the com- • 
bined efforts of the University of Kansas Medical Center, the 
State Department of Health and the State Department of Education. 
Workshops have been developed to help school administrators and 
teachers to incorporate sex instruction as an integral part of 
all learning about human development. The conceptual context in 
which instruction concerning sexuality is embedded is that of 
human growth and development. 

Other programs may relate instruction concerning sexuality 
to personality and emotional growth; others to the development of 
an individual identity; others with a sociological approach to 
cultural understanding and adjustment. But regardless of the 
particular emphasis which may be chosen, the result is an enmeshr 
ing of sex in a context.. The isolation — the setting apart of 
sex from the rest of life — is thus lessened. This has in the 
past been one of the great deficiencies of and one of the serious 
retarding forces to sex education. ' 

The fourth objective — and this was mentioned with much 
greater frequency than any of the other three by our question- 
naire respondents — is chat of helping the pupil arrive at a 
condition of insight and understanding which will enable him to 
engage in responsible decision-making . The phrase "responsible 
decision-making" is much in vogue. Still in view of the extent 
to which youth are expected to, and do, make their own decisions, 
it seems quite properly so. 

The realization of this objective, however, involves much 
more ‘than simply some procedural variations or methodological 
innovations. The very foundation of the learning-teaching pro- 
cess' is involved. Sex educators in the past when they have dealt 
with behavioral issues and moral questions, have undoubtedly 
relied mainly on inveighing and persuasion. They have ordinarily 
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•presented a conventional view limited in scope to that generally 
regarded as acceptable in the community. This is, of course^ 
'working toward the realization of the decision-^making objective— ? 
but with the intent to get the pupils to decide in the direction 
toward which the teacher has been persuading. 

But what happens when teaching is conducted in full 
realization that the pupil will make his own decision? How 
does teaching proceed in the case of deciding for or against 
cigarette smoking, or for'or against going into a certain occu- 
pational field? A certain teaching procedure designed to facil- 
itate problem-solving and decision-making becomes necessary. 

1 . ' ' 

; , t 

The typical procedure in other decision-making areas is 
to (a) examine the facts established and tested through experi- 
ence and research, (b) analyze and interpret these in light of 
one's own esqperience euid basic philosophy, and (c) to arrive at 
a decision derived through this process. The question is: Are 

we at a point in our teaching about the various sensitive areas 
of human relations — not just sex, but interracial associations, 
divorce, or cross-sex friendships for married persons — which will 
permit us to utilize an approach to decision-making in which we 
look at the various possibilities surrounding these issues 
objectively? 

Several writers, i.e., Reiss, Hudson and Broderick (l4, 9» 
4), have been critical of. high school and university textbooks 
and instruction because they seem inadequately grounded in the 
logical processes of decision making. Thus Broderick writes: 

As a survey of high-school texts will quickly show, what 
students get in the chapters on boy-girl relations is 
• advice illustrated with case studies, advice illustrated 
with cartoons, even, occasionally, 'advice illustrated With 
data from some study. The problem with advice is that 
• • • it does not recognize or make use of the student s'- 
own experience and insights! These are often extensive. 
Neither does advice- giving open the way to effective 
* ' communication between the teacher and the students (4, 

p. 102). . * 

The likelihood that the objective of "responsible decision- 
making" will continue to be sidetracked by direct advice-giving 
is great, and its realization is one of the major challenges 
before family life-sex educators. 

Efforts to implement the "decision-making" objective have 
led to a concern with teaching procedures which will provide 
pupils with some experience in decision-making processes. Pupils 



are being mojr® and inore encouraged "to ask questions and to con- 
tribute suggestions as to what they would like in the program* 
^%iscussional interchange between pupils and between pupils and 
teacbers is being emphasized* The emphasis upon dialogue is 
increasingly encouraged by the better and more experienced 
teachers, particularly those working with adolescents. 

A particularly interesting illustration of the emphASis 
on dialogue was provided by Elk Grove (California) High School t 
in the spring of 1966. The students of this high school with the 
help of their teachers planned a school conference with the 
theme: “Who Aip I?” All classes were dismissed for the dsyi 

speaters were brought in and discussion leaders were trsined to 
lead forum groups. Six forum groups were organized) one of which 
was on the family ^ another on personal values. Chiestions relat- 
ing to family adjustments, dating, sex education and preparation 
for marriage were so predominant that these issues were clearly 
central concerns of the pupils. A similar conference was held 
in 1967. The entire conference in 196 ? centered around family, 
sex and dating concerns. 

Interesting illustrations of the way in which openness in 
pupil expression may change the direction or emphasis of programs 
exist. In Montana the State Department of Health wprking with 
the State Department of Education developed a progr^ entitled 
Education for Parent hood . In the beginning the program was just 
what the title implied, but the pressure of pupil concern for 
dating and sexual problems has continually pushed the program 
more and more into this emphasis. 

In Grono, Maine, after a series of incidents demonstrat- 
ing the need for sex education, adult leaders representing 
parents,, school administrators, church and youth agency leaders, 
and university people met and decided to plan a series of three 
meetings .for high school youth on the theme, “Morality — 1964.” 
Feeling the need for the opinion- of the young people themselves 
a meeting was called to check plans with representative youth 
from the high school. At this meeting, to quote the adult report 
■ “the young people took a dim view of the innocuous and fuzzy 
language in the proposed title and asked quite frankly what the 
adults were trying to do (put over on them). They suggested a 
title for the project that they believed would have more drawing 
power and was, after all, 'what we are concerned about.' It 
became known as The Three P's— Parking , Petting , and Problems ” 
( 20 ). 



Reproduction information and understanding still remain 
among the objectives of sex education, but it is becoming only 
one of* many, particularly for pupils past the period of early 
childhood. 



INCREASING THE VARIETY OF APPROACHES 



Sex education, in the process of being extended, is 
resulting in inanY and varied instructional and organizational 
arrangements. A strong emphasis novr exists upon the development 
of sex education programs to span the entire school period, 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. A number of schools have 
developed outlines and listings of topics £uid materials for such 
programs, and according to statements made to the authors schools 
are proceeding with their '’efforts to see that this instruction 
is implemented throughout the span of the public school system. 

t 

Variations are common in the plans which are followed in 
instructional programs. ^k>st schools in which sex education is 
a part of the elementary school program utilize Incidental 
instruction. Reproduction information may be one of the objec- 
tives accomplished through the keeping of animal pets in the 
classroom; knowledge of nutrition and male- female parental roles 
may also be a consequence if the teacher chqoses to make it so. 
Discussion of the coming of new .babies into families, examina- 
tion of concepts about babies and reproduction held by the chil- 
dren, and the roles of human fathers and mothers may grow out of 

* 

the story hours. Joint use of toilet facilities may familiarize 
boys and girls v’-ith differences in anatomy and physiological 
processes. 

Discussions related to the biological and natural sciences 
in the middle grades may go into these subjects and other aspects 
for growth and development more deeply. Boys and girls may be 
prepared for impending physical maturation in their health 
classes through the use of films and discussion. In the upper 
grades definite units designed to fulfill these needs may be 
included. Times and ways may be provided for children to ask , 
perplexing questions about themselves and the other sex. 

At the high school level formal units or informal discus- 
sions relating to pertinent aspects of sex may be incoxporated 
, in biology, general science, physiology, physical education, home 
. economics, social studies and English (as suggested by Gruenberg), 
Counselors may deal with the personal sex problems of pupils. 

Many high schools havf astituted family living courses' 
for their pupils particularly ,t the junior senior level. 

The Corvallis (Oregon) High School has an elective coeducational 
semester-length family living course in the social studies 
department which v'snrolls juniors and seniors. Various topics 
related to dating, love, mate selection and marriage arc 
discussed with sexual questions freely raised and discussed. 
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Particular concern is manifested for sex in interpersonal rela- 
, ^tionships. 

The Hayward (California) Unified High School (now joined 
by Castro Valley and San Lorenzo High Schools) has pioneered in 
a more elaborate famxly life program. Each student as he enters 
the ninth grade becomes the advisee of a home room teacher who 
serves him as a counselor-advisor for his four full years. In 
■ the twelfth grade a course, Sociology I .(Family Living Instruc- 
tion) is taught by this tdacher for all of his advisees. This 
enables the teacher to base his family living instruction on an 
intimate knowledge of his students gained from three years 
service as their advisor. It also provides for a combination^ 
of group instzuction and a personal adaptation derived from 
personal counseling relationships with the pupils. In this 
setting sex questions and discussions are an integral part of 
both the grcup instruction and individual counseling. 

The Hayv/ard program has now been escpanded to include 
adult (particularly parent) education in these areas. 

An interesting aspect of the Hayward program is that it 
is built upon a succession of concepts which should, in the 
opinion of the curriculum builders, be developed grade by grade. 
Now that this program is being extended from kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade, a listing of concepts is being prepared to 
encompass the full scope of the program. This cvoncept-buil ding 
approach provides an interesting contrast with programs which are 
based on a subject matter sequence. [See Chapter 2 by Helen 
Manley for one exarntbe of the former approach«3 

Anaheim, California is now working with a program which 
was initiated, after a one-year pilot program, in the fall of 
1964. The prograim, following the organization of the school 
' district, encompasses grades 7**12. In order to find time for 
this instruction, five weeks of the year’s time for health and 
physical education have been allocated to the ’’family life and 
sex education” program. These time segments are so planned that 
: each pupil is enrolled for five weeks in each grade, in a 
sequence which proceeds as follows: 7th, self-understanding ; 

8th, philosophy of life and values ; 9th, morals in dating and 
premarital relations ; 10th, human sexuality , engagement, mate 
selection ; 11th, communication (dialogue andi discussion 
emphasized); and 12th, family , marriage roles , child ' care . 

In both the Anaheim and the Hayward programs the teachers 
have been initially selected for their interest in the program, 
and their competence and confidence built and supported through 
continuing in-service preparation.* 
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other interesting variations for providing instruction 
,are found. We have, for example, the day-conference plan at Elk 
^Grove, California, just described. In Kansas City, Missouri, 
the health and physical education division has pioneered in sex 
instruction over television. Team teaching has been used in a 
number of schools to provide an. interdi so ipl inary emphasis and/or 
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Churches are moving into the sex education area with great 
•rapidity also, and seemingly with less fear of community reper- 
cussions than the schools. Several of our questionnaire respon- 
dents noted this development, but also noted that the liberal 
churches were unquestionably moving more rapidly . in this venture 
than the more conservative church groups. A number of respon- 
dents said, however, that in their opinion the churches were 
outdistancing the schools in their willingness and success in . 
building programs, particularly those geared to the needs of 
adolescents. 



DECREASING USE OF EUPHEMISMS FOR "SEX EDUCATION" 



One of the running debates has related to the term which 
should be used to designate instruction about sex. The strong 
antipathy toward sex and the heavy taboos surrounding the sub- 
ject have carried over to the term "sex education." This term 
has in the past excited fears, stirred disapproval, and conno- 
tated a narrow limited approach. The result has been a con- 
tinuing search for some euphonious term which would at the same 
time be clear enough to designate what was being taught. As 
already noted. Dr. Bigelow used the term "social hygiene" educa- 
tion— -a term which grew rather naturally out of the prevailing 
concern for suppressing venereal (or "social") diseases. Later, 
numerous other terms were suggested to supplant this term and 
each had its day and its adherents — "health and human relations 
education," "education for personal- and social living," and 
"personal and social guidance." 

Undoubtedly the term "family living" has proved to be the 
nosit common and acceptable term. This is the context within 
%?hich the sex education aspects of the pioneering San Diego pro- 
gram have been contained. In this manner the instruction con- 
cerning sex is naturally set in a family and a oersonal rela- 
tionship context, which is as it should be. A" -n this context 
it has appeared less stark and more sheltered i.oin'the view of 
those who would criticize. Unfortunately, however, the term has 
often served as an inclusive one which permitted those so dis- 
posed (and there were many) to drop the sex education content 
altogether. Also family living encompassed so many facets that 
the sex education aspect, which is an area of such importance to 






adolescents, was often very inadequately treated even when it was 
included. Arjd finally there are many aspects of sexual under- 
/standing. which need to be and properly are taught outside the 
family life context. There is, furthermore, such a wide range 
of possible dei‘initions for family life education, as Force (6) 
and others have noted, that any precision in definition is 
extremely difficult. 
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“ In spite of these circumstances many still felt strongly 
that direct references to .sex education imperil the entire 
instructional program through making it more vulnerable to public 
criticism. Yet the Superintendent of Schools in Anaheim, 
California, Mr. Paul Cook, asked specifically for the term *'sex 
education*' to be added, so that this school program would be 
known as "family life and sex education." His reasoning was that 
the sex education phase is badly needed, and that it is time to 
abandon the subterfuge and evasiveness of the past for a direct 
statement about what is being taught. Yet he wanted the sex . 
education aspect put in a broader setting and so chose the family 
life context. In a second outline obtained 'from still another 
school the program was entitled "health guidemce and sex educa- 
tion.** The same kind of linkage has come to our attention from 
other sources. There are apparently increasing numbers who feel 
that the time has come to use the phrase "sex education** directly 
as an open and honest effort to' get this phase of instruction 
adequately incorporated in the school curriculum at various 
points. V 
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Similar reasoning led to the decision to form the;$ex 
Information and Education Council of the United States as -a 
separate and independent organization rather than try to a^^tach 
it as a division to some currently existing organization. The 
response to the program of this organization has been great 
enough to suggest that public and professional opinion may now- 
be ready for a r- ch more direct approach than heretofore. 



INTRODUCTIC. 



MATERIALS AT INCREASINGLY YOUNGER AGES 



The emphasis on kindergarten through high school programs 
iUggesti that educators are becoming a rare of the need for get- 
tihg help to pupils earlier than has been the case in the past. 
Youth themselves have always voiced the **too little and too late" 
Ofitieism* Their views are supported by Broderick (4) who has 
^Ue extensive research on the dating and heterosexual interests 
IUKI oetivities of children from ages ten to the middle teens. 

Chepter 3»] He has demonstrated that 'numbers of boys and 
girls at oven the earliest of these ages have cross-sex interests 
and experiences beyond the expectations of most adults. He 
comments t 
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. • . The findings indicate that for many children a 
special interest in members of the opposite sex begins 
in kindergarten or before. Crushes on classmates, 
teachers, emd admired adults of the opposite sex are 
common throughout grade school. Kissing games are 
normative at third to sixth- grade ‘levels, and some kiss- 
ing "when it means something special” occurs at these' 
ages also. In some communities dating begins for a 
substantial number of children in the fifth and sixth 
grades, and going steady is common at the junior high 
school level. ... The .strong impression emerges that ’ 
young people increasingly bring more heterosexual experi- 
ence and sophistication to family-life classes than is. 
assumed by most textbooks and course outlines. ... 

By the junior or senior year of high school , when the 
students are most likely to encounter a family-Hving 
course, many have had five or more years of romantic 
interest in and romantic interaction with members cf the 
opposite sex (4, p. 102). , 



INCREASE IN TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Despite some progress the point of greatest lag is still 
in the preparation of teachers. This was noted over and over by 
the respondents to the questionnaire. How to overcome this 
weakness is a matter of much concern. Upon its solution doubt- 
A V.* less depends the future of sex education. 

Two major sources of teacher preparation should be noted 
in connection with this need. The first is the undergraduate 
preparation of prospective teachers. What most teacher- i 

preparatory programs do if they are good programs, is to provide 
. basic instruction in psychology, human growth, personality 
development and sociological awareness, upon which an under- 
standing of human sexuality and sexual behavior can later be 
built. But few teacher-preparatory programs indeed do anything 
' directly about sexuality itself or recognize sex education as an 
aspect jof instruction in the public schools. 

The second source is in-service training of teachers. , 
This has progressed much further — enough further that in every 
section of the United States can now be found summer workshops, 
weekend conferences, or extension courses dealing with sex 
education and human sexuality. 



The in-service training aspect of teacher preparation 
would seem at the moment to be much stronger and by far the most 
promising of the two sources. The in-service aspect is even now 



able to reflect the 6ame variability already noted in the dis- 
•. passion of high* school instructional programs. 

* « • ' ' 

The Kansas workshops for teachers and administrators 

based upon the human growth and development approach have already 
been noted. The state of Minnesota Departments of Public Health 
and Education have on two diffarent occasions held weekend cofl- 
ferences in which teachers and other leaders interested in sex 
education have met with national authorities, viewed and evalu- ' 
ated new materials and discussed problems. At the University 
of Oregon and Oregon State University, high school youth and 
high school teachers have been enrolled as students in the same 
workshop in an effort to break through communication barriers'. 
Cities like Phoenix, Arizona; Santa Rosa, California* and San 
Jose, California; have provided special in-service programs for 
their teachers. The Kansas City Social Health Association, as .a 
community agency has conducted afternoon and evening workshops 
for teachers in particular districts. 

! Thus we have at present to deal with a field of instruc-? 

tion which is alive and moving < The challenge is to build a firm 
and sound foundation for it, to arrive at some consensus on 
objectives, and to, build community understanding which will 
support the needed programs.. 
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Kirkendall and Libby summarized a large number of current 
. trends and experiments in the schools with respect to sex 
education. In this chapter) Helen Manley « a teacher who 
has had years of experience in public school S) person- 
alizes the trends by describing heir own experiences* She 
defines what the term "sex education*' has and has* not 
^ meant, she gives us the beneift of her observation of and 
participation in thj? inauguration of sex education pro- 
grams, including guide-lines to follow* She re-emphasizes 
the importance of prepared teachers* 'She then summarizes 
the many topics, including reproduction but by no .means at 
* the expense of other topics, which She has found pertinent 
in her own experience. Although neither SIBCUS nor the . 
sponsors of this volume is willing to lay down a pre- 
scribed curriculum for courses dealing With human sexu- 
ality, the experience of teachers who have worked in this 
area can be useful as a starting point* Every teacher 
will have to decide which topics her own students want or 
need instruction on and the contents may well vary even 
from class to class. The material discussed under ’’dating 
behavior,” for example, will not be identical in, let us 
say, an avant garde progressive school and in a parochial 
school. But students in both are entitled to have it 
presented. 



I , CHAPTER 2 

9^ * 



ONE APPROACH TO. THE AGE PLACEMENT OF CONCEPTS AND MATERIALS. 

by Helen Manley 



STARTING A PROGRAM OF SEX EDUCATION 



The curriculum as related to art education in each school 
district will be planned to meet the needs of. the child ren in 
that area, at their various developmental stages, and also to. 
allow. variations in neighborhotds in the district. Children 
come to school from different homes, from different socio- 
Otconoiiiic classes, from different racial and cultural backgrounds. 
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with differing religipns and ideologies. The objectives of sex 
education are the same for all of these children, but the way to 
achieve them may vary widely. Care and discrimination must 
therefore be used in the selection of teaching materials and in 
the choice of ataff to teach. 



Educators, including curriculum consultants, principals, 

and teacners are equippeo vu ouvxxiit? vw ^^caaso^ ^ 

representative advisory council of citizens of the community is 
an essential adjunct. •* 



A few guide-lines for introducing a program might well 
include : . • ’ 

1. Approval of the school authorities. The members of 

the Board of Education or Directors and the t.dminis- 
trative officers must understand the curriculum and ‘ 
give it their strong support. All of the teaching 
personnel should likewise be informed of the plans 
and their support sought. * 

2. Understanding on the part of the community. The 
citizens of the community should be informed of. any 
new plans for the education of the children, in the 
area of sex no less than in, let us say, the so-called 
“new’* mathematics. Awareness of the needs for sex 
education has been evident for decades, despite the 
deplorable void in its availability in the schools. 

The abundant evidence of the need felt for sex edu- 
cation can be emphasized in talking to P.T.A.’s, 
service organizations, church groups, or others 
interested. 

3. Sex education should fit smoothly into the whole plan 
of study. There should be nothing special or dif- 
ferent or unusual about it. Theie should be nothing 
about it that suggests that it is daring; if special 
equipment is needed or if small discussion groups are 
used, these should not be made to seem extraordinary. 
All children should be involved; no special permis- 

1 Sion should be required. 

4. Constant and thoughtful evaluation. Suggestions 
should be requested. Communities c«.ange rapidly and 
citizens need to be kept aware of the sex education 
program. Scientific information expands and the 
program must keep pace. 

5. Prepared teachers. Because of the fundamental impor- 
tance of the teacher, noted throughout this whole 
volume, special emphasis is warranted here also. 



THE TEACHER 



ThG teacher is the most vital factor in the success of any 
00 X e'ducation proQram* But it is precisely here that teacher- 
training has been least adequate. Unlike the traditional con- 
tents of the curriculum for teacher-preparation, the area of 
ttpex education” has found little place. Even today few if any 
colleges have specific courses to prepare teachers (let alone 
the run-of-the-mine college student-— to deal with it). Naturally 
the subject of sex could not be completely excluded in the train- 
ing of teachers, for it is a major variable in all psychological 
studies of individual differences, so that it i- a major compo- 
nent in man'^ courses in psychology. It is, similarly, a major 
vni*lAhle in all sociological studies of social structure, includ- 
ing the sexual basis of the division of labor basic in all 
societies. In more applied form the subject of sex appears in 
courses in child development, home economics, guidance, health, 
end personal and family living. 

But all too often sex has been dealt With either inci- 
dentally or from a purely biological or institutional point of 
view. Nowhere has it been dealt with as a teaching area in 
which the future teacher would have to be proficient, with 
pedagogical problems of a unique character. One intent of this 
book is to make available a text for persons preparing to teach 
at. any level, from the primary graue in schools to mature par- 
ticipants in professional workshops or school internes. 

In the elementary school all teachers should have a sound 
philosophy in this subject, be free of inhibitions, and be able 
to answer children’s questions without embarrassment. Those who 
highlight the program in the secondary schools should have some 
knowledge, of the basic. sciences of biology, anatomy, and 
physiology. The success of the teacher is not based on sex, 
marital status or parenthood, but rather on the acute under- 
standing of the skills of living, and human inter-relationships 
weighted with experience and fine sensitivity. These are some 
of the likely constituents in the successful sex education 
! teacher: 

. ♦ 

1. A thorough liking and sympathetic understanding of 
children and youth; a trust and belief in his pupils. 



'*elen Manley — ^ Curriculum Guide in Sex Educat ion . State 
Publishing Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 7 63136, 1967, P« 12, 
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2. A wholesome attitude toward sex. This would come 
• more easily from one who had experienced a wholesome 

• family life of his own. 

• 3. Good common sense and judgment which would include a 

fine sensitivity toward the morals, customs, and 
idctals of the community. . 

4. A spontaneous dignified sense of humor. Laughter, 
however, is never acceptable at the expense or 
embarrassment of an individual. 

5, Knovrledge of the scientific background materials: 
this is part of the body of knowledge of doctors, 
nurses and majors in Health Education. However, it 
is perhaps the area of proficiency most easily 
acquired. Books, charts and many other visual aids 
are readily available, and the student will respect 
an occasional ’*! don't know, let's look it up.'* 

Certified teachers have already studied psychology, child 
growth and methods of teaching. A background in the biological 
sciences may be new to the elementary school* teachers, but the 
depth needed for these age-level children can be easily acquired. 
In the secondary school , sex education would probably be placed 
in the sciences or health where teachers have developed some 
proficiency in science. In general, however, teachers have had 
little or no preparation for teaching sex education, and may feel 
inadequate or quite adverse to adding this to their heavy 
schedule. Some have matured without a broad view of sexuality, 
and have associated sex solely with the genitals and vulgarity. 
Others think they neea much added information in the areas of 
physiology and anatomy to do the job. Truly, the vast number of 
graduates emerging as teachers do lack a backgrou.id in the area 
called health, which has been a neglected and omitted part of 
the curriculum of the public schools for several decades. High 
school graduates enter college having little or no health 
instruction, so teacher education institutions have found stu- 
dents with a poor background in Health, and a very short time 
allotment in which to build one. The Health curriculum for pros- 
pective teachers of Health too, has in general been Inadequate. 
The circle develops: so that with little demand for health 

teachers, strong majors in health education have been lacking. 
Administrators, howeve.', who are realizing the child's need for 
^ 0 X education are not waiting until the undergraduate courses 
are improved, but are setting up extensive in-service programs. 
All teachers in the school system must understand the need for 
sex education, how it is being planned for the school system, 
and their specific part in it. They may also need some experi- 
ence in what is called sensitivity training, to examine their 
own attitudes toward human sexuality and free themselves from 
any prejudice or inability to speak comfortably about this area 
of the curriculum. 
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>N ILLUSTRATIVE PROGRAM 



' We rioted above that there seems to be a consensus develop- 
ing about the general contents of a program or course in the area 
of sex education. But we have repeatedly^ stated that there is 
no perfect, correct, universally applicable curriculum suitable 
for all schools in all communities. The material that follows 
represents only one such curriculum and is presented not as a 
model for everyone to copy ^ but as suggestive of what may be 
included. It is specific enough to assure each child's getting 
the necessary information and flexible enough to allov; for the 
teacher's judgment and creativity in using it. It is based on 
the assumption that sex education in the schools starts at the* * 
kindergarten and continues through the twelfth grade, as it fits 
smoothly into the total educational program. It does not mean 
that fragments of information are imparted at each grade, but 
that each teachable moment is used, that children's quest iors are 
answered, and that at certain maturity levels specific areas of 
sex education are highlighted. ' 



PRIMARY GRADES 



Many learning experiences in the primary grades are based 
on human and family development. The child comes from a family 
where he may have mother, father, brothers and sisters. New 
babies are arriving in the homes of these children; they are 
eager, interested, and curious. The child may have received 
excellent sex information, or have had negative experiences. 

The teacher may merely be strengthening what the child has 
learned, or he may be trying to establish new attitudes and 
values in the area of sexuality. 

The objectives for each child in these early years can be 
stated as follows: 

1. To acquire a wholesome attitude toward his body. 

2r To use the correct terminology and vocabulary in 

* reference to all parts of his body. 

3. To understand the value of having a family and being 
a good family member. 

4. To understand the elementary facts of reproduction. 

5. To know that boys and girls are different, and each 
• is very important. 

6. To lessen and prevent unnecessary handling of the 
body. 

7. To talk about the body openly and without embarrass- 
ment . 



Daily living presents, many opportunities for reaching these 
objectives. Routine toilet procedures offer the right time to 
emphasize correct terminology. New babies in the home's of the 
children bring questions about their origin; and care of growing 
things in the classroom provides opportunities for learning the 
growth and development of living things apd answering queries 
on, **How do plants grow?” "How do animal's grow?" "How* do I 
grow?" At the end of the primary grades a child should know; 

1. Where babies come from. 

S. How the baby got in. 

3. How the baby will get out. 

4. The sex differences between boys and girls, and the 
reasons for these differences. 

5. That living things begin from a seed. 

6. That human beings are mammals. 

7. How the mammal feeds its young from its own body. 

8. How the baby lies in the mother's body. 

9. The part the hospital and doctor play in the birth of 
a baby. 

10. The importance of the family. 

His vocabulary should include understanding : 



Children will have questions at various times; and teachable • 
moments will present themselves frequently. Teachers will seize 
these to help children with facts, standards and values. 



■ INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

. ■ ■ - — ■ 

In the intermediate grades, however, .some formal teaching 
also needs to occur. The age level for teaching th*^ various 
facts would depend on the children involved apd the administra- 
tive set-up. Before specifically highlighting human reproduc- 
tion, 'background information on cell structure and the other 
systems will make for better understanding. All this can be 
embodied in the health and science curriculum. 

The objectives in the sex education area for these grades might 
be stated as: 



Urinat ion 
Bowel Movement 
or 

Defecation 



Urine 



Penis 

Vagina 

Breast 



Pregn£mt 

Sperm 

Egg 

Abdomen 

Stomach 

Reproduction 

Nipple 

Wean 



1, To stress -and continue to develop a healthy attitude 
toward sex. 

2. To emphasize the wonder, as well as the science of 
repro due t ion . 

3« To supply and help children use scientific vocabulary 
for a dignified discussion of j:he body processes. 

4. To establish in students an ease and freedom in talk- 
ing frankly about sex, and asking any puzzling 
questions. 

5* To help preadolescents understand the changes taking 
place in their bodies, and the variance in individual 
growth patterns. 

6. To develop an appreciation of the role each member of 
the family plays. 

7* To assist each child in assuming his ovm sex role. 

8. To develop an understanding of social customs and . 
conventions. 



Needed Vocabulary , 



Abdomen 


Genes 


Penis 


Adolescent 


Genitals 


Pituitary 


Anus 


Glainds 


Placenta 


Bladder 


Hatch 


Pollen 


Born 


Heredity 


Pregnant 


Breast 


Hormones 


Pre-Adole scent 


Breeding 


Identical 


Puberty 


Caesarean 


Male 


Rectum 


Chromosomes 


Mammal 


Reproduction 


Egg 


Mating 


Scrotum 


Embryo 


Menstruation 


Siamese 


Endocrine 


Milt 


Sperm 


Fallopian Tube 


Multiple Births 


Testes or testicles 


Feces 


Navel 


Twins 


Females 


Nipple 


Umbil ical 


Fertilize 


Ovary , 


.Urinate 


Fetus 


Ovulation 


Urine 


Forei?kin 


Ovum 


Uterus 


Fraternal 


Pelvis 


Vulva . , 






Vagina 



Womb 

These specific areas of the Sex Education Curriculum would be 
covered in the intermediate grades. ' 

* I. Your growth and development 

A. Living things make new life 
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C. 



D. 



You started from two cells 

1, Egg or ovum from mother 

2, Sperm from father 

3, Sperm enters the egg fertilization 

You, the fertile cell, needed continued nourish- 
ment and air 

The creation of you, a baby 



II. The birth of the baby 

III. Changes in your body as you grow 

A. Similar in boys and girls 

B. Different in boys and girls 

C. Variance in individual 

IV. Reproductive organs and functions 

A. Boys 

B. Girls 

V. Variances in birth — position, cesarian, multiple 



VI. Heredity 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



The early adolescent faces many climacteric conditions in 
growing into adulthood and needs scientific knowledge along with 
J much sympathetic understanding. The development of the primary 

'■ and secondary - sex characteristics give youth a decided awareness 
of sex, and the variance and irregularity of this development 
ro(|Uire an understanding of basic physiology. While his interest 
may- change almost in minutes from childish pursuits to adult 
desires he is anxious to be grown up and assume his sex role. 

In planning the unit of Sex Education for these twelve to fifteen 
year olds consideration must be given to the subject -matter area 
in which it is taught, and the vast difference in the usual sex 
experiences that may occur between the age limits. Some children 
' will have done some sex experimentation while others will need 

Y^eferrai to the intermediate program. Too, the unit may be 
placed at the 7th, 8th, or 9th grade level, or be taught in 
graded amounts each year. Certainly at this very difficult age 
boys and girls should have ready access to a definite teacher or 
counsellor to talk with, and to answer his questions.' 

a 

The objectives of the unit in Junior High are: 

1. To help students gain scientific information on growth 
and sexual maturity. 
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2. To establish respect for human relationships and to 
understand the social mores. 

3». To encourage boys and girls to discuss sex in 

scientific language, and with dignity and lack of 
embarrassment • 

4. To give honest, frank answers to the sex questions 
and problems of youth, 

5» To develop or improve family relations of students 
now and give ideals for their future families. 



The Teaching Unit might include: 



i'i-' 



1. Body changes in adolescence . 

A. General 

1. Spurt of growth 

2. Change in proportions 
3* Unevenness in growth 

4. Variations that may puzzle — -oxib breast 
larger; one testicle lower, etc. 

B. Boys • 

1 • Primary 

a. Development of reproductive organs 
Testes, scrotum, penis, prostate 

b. Erection of penis 

c. Emissions 
2. Secondary 

Growth of beard - hair on body - increased 
musculature - change of voice - newly 
activated sweat glands 

C. Girls 

' 1 • Primary 

a. Fuller development of reproductive organs, 
ovary, uterus, vagina, fallopian tubes 
2, Secondary - * • ’ 

Widening of pelvic bone - growth of hair - 
rounding of body contour - breast development - 
newly activated sweat glands 



II. Physiology of Sex 

A. Function of male reproductive organs including 
seminal emissions and erection 

B. Function of female reproductive organ's 

C. Masturbation ■ 

D. Homosexuality 

ni. Reproduction 

A. Conception— —mating 

B. Pregnancy 

. C. Birth, with variations 

D. Inheritance 
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IV, Bv - girl, relations - dating 

A. Kinds of dates 

B, Behavior and responsibility in dating 
. 1 • How to ask, accept or refuse 

2, What to do 

. 3» What not to do ^ * 

4, Signals of going too far 

5# Possible results of going too far - loss of 
respect for self and each other - pregnancy 
venereal disease 

V, Being a parent 

A, Responsibility of being a parent 

B. Responsibility of being a son or daughter 

VI. A Family 

A. What, makes a family 

B. What is your responsibility in your family 

C. Your future family 



Vocabulary for Junior High 



Abdomen 


Fraternal 


Penicillin 


Adolescent 


Gland 


Penis 


Abortion 


Genes 


Petting 


Birth Canal 


Genitals 


Physiology 


Cervix 


Gonorrhea 


Pituitary 


Chancre 


Heredity 


Prostate gland 


Chromosomes 


Homosexual 


Puberty 


Clitoris 


Hymen 


Scrotum 


Conception 


Infatuation 


Seminal vescicle 


Cont racept i ves 


Inseminat ion 


Sexual intercourse 


Congenital 


Intercourse 


Sperm 


Contraction 


Labor 


Sterile 


Egg 


Mating 


Syphilis 


Embryo 


Masturbation 


Tampon 


Emission 


Menopause 


Testes- testicle 


Ejaculation 


Menstruation 


Twins-siamese 


Epididymis 


Nuclei 


Uterus 


Erection 


Ovary 


Urethra 


Fallopian 


Ovulation 


•Vagina 


Fertil ization 


Ovum 


Venereal 


Fetus 


Pelvic 


Vulva 




Placenta 


Womb 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



. Senior high school students today have high intellectual 
potential and need to be challenged by the sciences which sup- 
port information, and the social sciences which determine 
behavior. The interest for the sex-oriented world in which they 

1 -8 s*r>cwor'c i Violrt.iri 
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lishing a base philosophy for living a satisfying life as an 
adult. 

The administrative set-up will determine how this phase 
of education will be absorbed in the curriculum. In some schools 
it may be taught in piogressive parts at the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grade levels, in others it is put as a part of a required health 
or science course in one of these grades. 

• * 

Objectives of a Senior High Unit may be stated: 

1. To give student an understanding and appreciation of 
the family in our culture, his responsibility as a 
member of his family now and for establishing a 
family of his own in later years. 

2. To help boys and girls appreciate the importance of 
wholesome human relationships. 

3« To give boys and girls a matu"v, knowledge of the 
human physiology involving sex. 

4. To help students in choosing a mate and preparing 
for marriage. 

5. To assist students in developing values as a basis 
for decisiai-makiiig. 

* 

♦ Teaching Units 

I. The Family a basic unit of society 

A. History - types 

B. Parent - child cpnflict 

C. Improving family relations 

II. Maturing 

' A. Physical change (male and female - review) 

B. Emotional development 

C. Dating behavior • 

A * 

III. Marriage 

A. Consideration in choosing mate 

B. Readiness for marriage 

IV. Reproduction 

A. Science of pregnancy 

B. Birth process - prenatal care 



A • 
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C. Unwed parents 

4 

D. Birth control 

E. More scientific research 



V, 



Heredity 

A. Principles and facts 

B. Superstitions 



VI- 



Sex Involvement 

A. Normalcy of, sexuality 

B. Fallacies and truths 

C. Homosexual 

D. Masturbation 



VII. 



Sex in World Today 

A. Abuse - promiscuity, illegitimacy, sex diseases 
B’.‘ Control 

C. Ideals and standards o behavior 



SOME ADMINISTRATION AND TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 



Whatever ideals may be held up for sex education, they 
will not always be feasible in every school. And there will be . 
questions of administrative procedure that require answers. One 
such question has to do with segregation of the sexes. .If, as 
ideally, sex education is planned as an integral part of the 
curriculum, it will be taught as part of all areas. If, however, 
it is segregated as part of the - let us say - physical education 
program in which boys and girls are separated, then, of course, 
it would have to be so taught. However taught, boys and girls 
from puberty on should have opportunities for some individiml . 
conferences. Even if the sexes are not segregated, junior high 
school boys and girls. should_.have ^otpe J>eriods separated for 
typically girl - or boy-questions; and, conversely, even- if the 
sexes are segregated, there should be some periods together for 
discussion of some topics such as, for example, dating and boy- 
girl questions. 



Teaching about sex follows the patterns of all good edu- 
cational methods. There is no single one way to teach; but the 
good teacher is sensitive to the needs of the. specific class 
members and develops the program accordingly. The teachable 
moment affords many opportunities for weaving sex education into 
the total curriculum and the good teacher seizes and uses them. 
They occur especially frequently in the elementary school. Thus, 
for example, the advent of a new baby or new puppies, the dis- 
covery of the four-letter words. For older children, the 
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occurrenpe of words in the mass media such as rape, or abortion 
laws; i-^ems mentioned in history, such as illegitimate sons of 
rulers, -/the succession of kings; great literature classics, such 
as The Scarlet Letter or David Copperfield ; even new discoveries 
in, let us say, genetics, all offer many good teachable moments 
for the student in more advanced grades if the teacher is willing 
to seize them. 

• 

In addition, good audio-visual materials are now also 
available. They should not, however, be over-used. Other 
methods might include, according to age, lectures, small buzz 
sections, role-playing, dialogue, visits to laboratories, 
museums, enlistment of resource people, and even research 
projects. • 

It goes without saying that encouragement of questions and 
undismayed replies are important teaching procedures and often 
procuce the teachable moment, especially because for so long 
questions have been evaded by parents and teachers, discouraging 
the basic ingredient. • 

Sex education in the schools is not a panacea for all 
social ills, nor will facts necessarily motivate improved 
behavior, but they are essential when such motivation is stimu- 
lated. Evaluation of teaching in terms of subject matter 
acquired is an easy process. This, however, is not the chief 
objective. Changed and improved attitudes and standards are 
often needed and are difficult to acquire and to evaluate. If 
the children and youth in our schools can acquire wholesome sex 
attitudes in their lives and be freed from the phobias and feel- 
ing of vulgarity that sex brings to some children, a degree of 
success has been achieved. Individual schools may observe the 
disappearance of toilet markings, passing of pornographic pic- 
tures, of little huddles and giggles with lewd jokes. Increased 
freedom to discuss these subjects, to ask questions using correct 
terminology may be apparent. Sometimes a former graduate who 
reports his methods of developing good sex attitudes in his chil- 
dren will document the strength of his sex education learnings. 

Ifex Education starts at birth and continues until death. 

No single institution has the total responsibility for this, but 
an educational plan must be implemented which will give all chil- 
dren and youth factual information combined with socially and 
morally desirable attitudes, practices and standards. Parents 
must start when the baby enters his home, but the school must 
take the children where they are when they come from the home and 
teach them according to their age, interest and ability, and by a 
plan or curriculum approved by the Board of Education. The 
school has the responsibility for planning a progressive curric- 
ulum in Sex Education and seeing that it is well taught. 



c> 



In the last chapter Helen Manley sketched the general 
body of material which should be included in the edu- 
cation of students from primary grades through high 
school, emphasizing at the same time that the teacher 
herself or himself was part of the ’’curriculum.” But 
the student himself is also part of the teaching 
situation. The teacher is not interacting with - 
robots* Nothing can taught or learned if we dis- 
regard the human beings involved. In this chapter 
therefore, we focus attention on the student himself, 
sh )wing the process of development so that the te.acher 
will always know approximately where he is when she 
faces him, what he is ready for, what is going on 
inside his mind and body. . It is as much a part of the 
teacher’s training to know the individuals she is con- 
fronting as it is to know the material she is present- 
’ ing to them. 



CHAFfER 3 



NORMAL SOCIOSEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 
by Carlfred B. Broderick 



The sex educator is concerned with at least four ques- 
tions, no matter what age group he may be dealing with: l) What 

is the group's level of information and experience in the area 
of sex? 2) What are the attitudes of the members toward them- 
selves as sexual beings? 3) What are the attitudes of the 
members of the group toward the. opposite sex as a category of 
people? And 4) What social skills do the members of the group 
, have (or need) to help them relate to the opposite sex in 
satisfying and appropriate ways? 

Necessarily, the answers to these questions vary from 
individual to individual and from group to group. But it is 
still of interest to review the meager store .of information that 
is available on the typical pattern of development in these four 
areas over the life cycle. 



* 
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THE PRESCHOOL YEARS 



SEX INFORMATION AND EXPERIENCE 

■ III! I 1 I ■ I ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' — ■ ■ 

The extent of preschool children's knowledge about sex 
undoubtedly varies enormously, depending Mpon the attitudes and 
circumstances of the adults in charge of the. child's care during 
these years. Observations in nursery schools and Hea,d Start 
programs indicate that many children are interested in the dif- 
ferences between the sexes, both the physical and the behavioral 
differences. Some children this age are concerned with where 
babies come from, especially if the birth of a new baby is an 
important event in their own lives, as it often is at this age. 
Preschool children rarely appear to be concerned .with questions 
of sexual intercourse or conception unless these matters are 
brought to their attention by adults or older children. 



ATTITUDE TOWARD SELF 



Whatever their level of knowledge about sex per se , all 
children learn attitudes about themselves as sexual beings during 
these years. Even the parents who never discuss sex as a general 
topic are forced to deal with sex as a characteristic of the . 
child. The two-year-old who leaves his wet pants at the comer 
and comes home naked is certain to learn something about his 
parents* attitudes toward the public exposure of his genitals. 

The four-year-old who has his hand in his pants when company 
comes learns something about the subject from the reaction he 
gets. The child of any age who comes in upon his parent of the 
opposite sex dressing or bathing or using the toilet, will also 
learn from the reaction. Obviously, what he learns depends on 
the reaction, but there is no doubt that he learns something. . 
Multiply these experiences by the number of situations involving 
sex in one way or another that commonly come up in family living 
, and it can be seen that the chance of avoiding learning in this 
area is nil. For better or for worse the foundations of the 
child's basic concept of himself as a sexual being are laid. in 
the often unintentional but powerful teaching that goes on 
during the preschool period. 



ATTITUDES TOWARD THE OPPOSITE SEX 

It is also generally believed that a child's capacity to 
relate to the opposite sex in a normal way is largely determined 
by his experiences during these early years. There are at least 
three elements involved. First, there is basic identification . 

s 
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of himself as a member of his own sex. All future relationships 
with the opposite sex depend on this as a foundation. Most 
..children achieve this identification fairly smoothly. They are 
"constantly reminded of their sex by adults and other children 
and are rewarded for being appropriately masculine or feminine 
as the case might beo In some instances, however, this may be 
made more difficult by the parents systematically conveying to 
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the.^ opposite sex. Studies show that it is also more difficult 
to identify with one's own sex if the parent of that sex is 
viewed as so cruel on the** one hand, or so weak on the other hand, 
that no one would want tc be like him.^ 



The second element is early experience with the opposite 
sex, especially with the parent of the opposite sex. Presumably, 
if one's early encounters are rewarding, this paves the way for 
a trusting, positive attitude toward later persons in this " 

category. On the other hand, studies of homosexuals seem to 
show that if the cross-sex parent is too seductive or too punish- 
ing or too emotionally erratic, it may make heterosexual adjust- 
ment more difficult.^ 

A third factor that probably grows out of the first two is 
the young child's feelings about marriage as an eventual way of 
life for himself. Children play house from about three years of 
age on, indicating that they have a fair notion of many of the 
non-sexual aspects of marriage even at this age. One recent 
study of this question^, suggests that five-year-olds have a good 



For two good reviews of the literature on the family's influ- 
ence on sexual identification, see Kagan, Jerome, ''Acquisition 
and Significance of Sex Typing and Sex Hole Identity," ;Ln 
Review of Child Development Research (Lois W. and Martin 
Hoffman, Editors) Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y., 19^4, Vol. 1, 
PP« 137-168; and Clausen, John A., "Family Structure, Social *- 
zation, and Personality" in Vdl. II (1966) pp. 1-54 of the same 
work. 

2 

For a -review of this literature see Marraon, Judd, Sexual 
Inversion , Basic Books, New York, 1965? Chapter 1, and in the 
same volume, Bieber, Irving, "Clinical Aspects of Male Homo- 
sexuality," (Chapter l4, pp. 248-26? )o " 

.» • 

3 

Farrell, Constance B. "Awareness and Attitudes of Preschool 
Children Toward Heterosexual Social Relationships," Unpublished 
Master's Thesis, The Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa., 1966. 
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i4ea of the field of eligibles from which they nast eventually 
l•elect a mate (the mkte must be outside the immsdiate family » 

». of the opposite sex and of the same general age). But more to 
the point, the majority of them are already committed to their 
own eventual marriage. This majority increases at each age 
throughout childhood. The significance of this positive attitude 
' toward marriage is underscored by the further finding that 
achievement of this attitude seems to be almost a prerequisite 
to further heterosexual progress during the next stage of 
development. 



SOCIAL SKILLS 

• * 

At this age there is probably not a great deal of dif- 
ference In the ekills needed to get along with one»s own or the 
opposite sex, although this has not been systematically studied. 
Zn any case, the more fundamental challenge for the preschool 
child is to learn the basic skills for dealing with interpersonal 
relationships In general. At later ages, m6re differentiated, 
specifically heterosexual skills begin to play a bigger role. 



MIDDLE CHILDHOOD (6-12) 



SEX INFORMATION AND EXPERIENCE 

Although to my knowledge there have been no studies on 
the information or misinformation which children of elementary 
age have about sex, it seems likely that there is perhaps more 
variation in sophistication at this than at any other age. The 
effects of widely divergent parent attitudes toward sex are 
evident in the conversations of children from kindergarten on- 
ward. One rural mother told a parent group recently that while 
. she was in the hospital having a new baby she left her kinder- 
gartener in the care of a friend who was about seven months 
pj'Cgnant. The little girl, observing her shape, asked if the 
baby sitter was going to the hospital soon, too, and was told 
”«ot for a couple of months yet.” The casual response was ”0h, 
I guess you were jumped two months later.” Granted that her 
parents might want to spend some time with her on the elements 
of love and tenderness unique to human mating, one cannot doubt 
that -this young lady had a firm grasp on what are often called 
”the facts of life.” 

Contrast this with the experience of another girl of the 
same age who was staying with her grandmother while her mother 
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had A baby and said to her, "Grandjna, ! know that babies grow 
inside of their mothers, but how do they get out?” To which 
.her grandmother replied, ”I think it's terrible to fill chil- 
dren's heads with filth like that.” The little girl persevered, 
”But Grandmother, you must know how they get out; you had 
Mommy.” The answer, and this was in the 1960's, not the l890's 
was ”I found your mother in a cabbage patch and that's where 

iitie found you, too. Now let's hear no more about it.” 

* 

K * 

Probably most children are less informed than the first 
little girl and yet more honestly dealt with than the second 
little girl. Although there are no statistics on it, it is 
probably true that the majority of children form some notion 
of pregnancy and childbirth and of the relation of sexual inter- 
course to these before they leave elementary school. They learn 
from parents, from older brothers and sisters, from other chil- 
dren and even, in a growing number of cases, from professional 
educators in a school or church setting. 



On several occasions I have had questions passed in from 
groups of fifth and sixth graders after viewing a film such as 
”Boy to Man” or "Girl to Woman.". One doesn't know what the 
questions might have been if the f ilms iiad not been shown first, 
but in these circumstances the girls ask questions about men- 
struation and pregnancy, and often about whether one can get 
pregnant through any other means than sexual intercourse. 



Boys' questions may also touch on pregnancy and inter- 
course, but in addition they frequently ask for definitions of 
terms (including slang terms), which they have heard but not 
understood. In those communities where preadolesccxt dating 
occurs, either sex may ask questions on sexual conduct, ques- 
tions that are more typically encountered at later ages. Not 
infrequently, there are questions about "the pill,” about birth 
out of wedlock, and about differences in size and shape of 
genitals (boys) and of figures (girls). 



Occasionally a question reminds one that even at these 
.ages some children have experienced sexual exploitation by 
adults or by older children and others have experimented with 
sex with children of their own age. 



These films are both produced by Churchill l^ilms, 662 North 
•Robertson Blvd. , Los Angeles, Calif. 9 OO 69 ($90 black emd 
white, $180 color). 



Kinsey's data on children’s sexual experience is now 
wdefully out of date, since they were ^collected mostly from 
'adults during the decade of the '40's and describe behavior 
experienced in the '30 s and earlier. Nevertheless, it is 
instructive to realize that his sample of males reported that 
by age 12 about 20 % had masturbated, ^ 0 % had been involved in 
homosexual play (mostly handling the other boy's genitals), 

40?b had e3(perienced heterosexual play (including exhibition and 
looking, as well as touching) and an estimated 1556 had attempted 
intercourse with a girl. Among the females, about 1556 reported 
they had masturbated, about 2056 reported homosexual experience 
(excluding looking), and about 3056 reported heterosexual experi- 
ence (including looking and exhibition).^ 



No current date, are available, but it does seem safe to 
assume that the current generation are no less experienced than 
their parents. 



ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF 



Little is known about how elementary school age children 
feel about themselves as sexual beings. Lacking any direct data, 
inferences must be made based on their behavior. The very fact 
that boys and girls tend to grow apart more and more during these 
years (reaching a maximum segregation at about r^ge 12) suggests 
the possibility of role discomfort. It is as though they needed 
to practice their roles separately before they could perform 
them in interaction with the opposite sex (4, 6). 

Another evidence of growing awareness of sex role expec- 
tations is revealed in Kinsey's data. Among girls the active 
incidence of heterosexual play decreased as puberty approached. 
The same was true for the boys who eventually went on to college, 
although not for others. Where the decrease occurs, it seems 
likely that it is due to an increased awareness of the social 
significance of sexual behavior by the older children (11, 
p. 174.; 12, p. 111). 



5 

These data and a great deal of additional information are, of 
course, available in the chapters on Preadolescent Sexual 
Development in each of the Kinsey volumes (1*1, 12). ‘ For a 
comprehensive summary of these data, see Broderibk's review 
article, "Sexual Behavior Among Preadolescents" (2). 

6 

See Note 5» 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD THE OPPOSITE SEX 



In a recent series of studies in Georgia (6), Pennsyl'- 
'vania (3, 4, 7) and Missouri (7i 19) i considerable informa,tion 
has 'been gathered on the process by which attitudes and social 
involvement witn the opposite sex progress, at least from ag^ 

10 onward. ^ . 

It has already been noted that the foundation for further 
Bociosexual development seems to be a positive attitude towards 
marriage. The exact proportion varies from one part of the 
qountry to another, and from one type of co^unity to another, 
but typically about 55 to 60 % of the 10-year-old boys and about 
65 - 70 % of the 12-year-old boys, and about 80 % of the 10-year- 
old girls and 90 % or more of the 12-year-old girls are sure they 
want to get married some day. Those that have not come to this 
conclusion yet tend not to become* involved with the opposite sex 
at all, either in fantasy or in reality during preadolescence. 

For these children, and only for them, the concept of pre- 
adolescence as a period of ”sexual latency”' has real validity. 

4 

Those who do accept marriage as something they want to 
become involved in themselves, .sooner; or later take the next 
step and single out a particular member of the opposite sex as 
their girlfriend or boyfriend, as the case may be. As often as 
not, at the younger ages this chosen sweetheart may never be 
awaj-e of their selection. The child keeps his choice largely 
to hi-mself, perhaps sharing his fantasies with one or two close 
friends. In only about one-fifth of the r „es was the choice 
found to be reciprocated by the sweetheart. Nevertheless, these 
attachments, as well as crushes on adults, entertainers and 
others can be seen to have a real function. They provide an 
opportunity to rehearse intense emotional involvement within the 
complete^ safety of one’s own imagination. The 11-year-old girl 
who is- smitten by some recording artist or T. V. star or, for* 
that matter, by the boy who sits in the row next to hers in 
school can role play scenes of great tenderness or esctasy in her 
own mit d without fear of rejection or exploitation or, indeed, 
consequence of any kind at all. The same is true for the boy. 

* G rls are more likely than boys to have these fantcjies, probably 



^For many years Freud’s suggestion that in the years just prior- 
to puberty there was a turning away from all interest in the 
opposite sex, was widely accepted. In recent years it has 
become increasingly clear that nothing quite that clear-cut 
happens for most children. 




be ause they are more heterosexual ly oriented than boys at these 
agi s. Typically, about half of the boys and three- fourths of 
Ithe girls report having a sweetheart of their ov;n age and some- 
what* smaller percentages report crushes on familiar adults or 
public figures of various kinds. 



From these crushes, the next step is to claim to bs xn 
love. Adults, of course, smile at the notion of preadolescents 
claiming to have been in love, and indeed at every age studied 
from 10 to 17, the young people themselves^, tend to discount any 
**lovGs** previous to the current one. Previous experiences are 
reclassified as having been only "puppy love" or a "crush." 
Despite this, at the time it is experienced, "love" seems to 
have some impact on those involved. Between 40 and 50% of the 
boys and between 50 and 60% of the girls claim that they are_ in 
love sometime between 10 and 12 years of age. 



Once this point is reached, there is some evidence that 
the imagination turns not only to idle romantic fantasies but 
to more concrete wishes. This is illustrated by the fact that, 
of the boys who claim they are not in love, only 20% think it 
vould be more fun to go to the movies with a girl than with 
another boy, but for those who claim to be in love, over 40% 
would prefer a female companion at the movies. 



Finally, the ultimate step in the pyramid would be 
actually to take a girl out on a date. In some parts of the 
country it is still very rare for preadolescents to date. In 
some communities studied the percentage was as lovi as 5%» 
other communities, however, well over half of the 12-year-olds 
reported having had one or more dates. As in the case of 
"love," some of these early "dates" may be designated by older 
children as "not really dates." Even allowing for some redefi- 
nition of a date, at later ages and for the fact that it is • 
generally several months between dates at these early ages, it 
remains true that in some communities the more precocious boys 
and girls may begin to date while in grade school. It is my 
observation that this pattern is more likely to be found in the 
= South and Pacific Coast states than in the East and Midwest. 

It is also most likely to be found among the middle classes in 
urban or suburban areas, and least likely in the rural areas. 



SOCIAL SKILLS - . . • 

At the same time that boys and girls are rehearsing 
emotional commitment in the safety of their own imaginations, 
they are liable to be rehea*"sxng some of the soexal skxlls 
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whicti they feel are useful in boy- girl relations. One example 
is playing kissing g^mes at parties. In a kissing game one has 
the opportunity to practice an activity important in later boy- 
* girl relations without taking responsibility for choosing one’s 
parther (who is determined by some chance factor) , and without 
risking being rejected, since everyone in the game is committed 
to abide by the -rules. Also, the probabilities of kissing lead- 
ing to more serious physical or emoticnal involvement is mini- 
mized by the structure of the situation. ■ The incidence of 
kissing games varied tremendously among the communities studied. 
In one small town in Missouri, ho one had ever played kissing 
games while in one urban setting in Pennsylvania the large 
majority of children of these ages had had some experience with 
them. » 

Almost the same range of experiences is evident in the 
case of social dancing. In many communities from coast to coast 
fifth and sixth grade children in the middle and upper class 
areas are given formal instruction in social dancing and the 
etiquette that goes with it. In fact, on the West Coast there 
are chains of dance studios that cater particularly to this age- 
group. 



I have clippings of newspaper reports of elementary 
school proms and fancy balls from many parts of the country. 

Of course, this sort of activity requires parental sponsorship, 
and therefore in many other communities social dancing does 
not begin until junior high school or even later. . 



A V* 
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In view of the extraordinary range of experience and 
inexperience, involvement and non- involvement, at this age, it 
is clear that no single curriculum could be expected to meet 
the needs of every group. Each teacher would have to have some 
means of determining where the children in his own class actually 
were with respect to information, experience, and emotional 
involvement, or he could find his material to be completely 
inappropriate for his students. 



' ADOLESCENCE 



SEX INFORMATION AND EXPERIENCE 

• In the period from 7th grade through 12th grade there is 
a steady shift from an emphasis on questions about menstruation, 
conception and sexual intercourse to questions about the social 
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relationships between boys and girls and about sexual morals,. 
Girls increasingly want to understand boys* motivations better. 



:Why are they so interested in sex? What will they do and thinH 
it she rejects their advances? If she doesn't? What are good 
ways to cope with boys? As an increasing nurabgr have had experi-r 
ence with petting and with sexual intercourse , firsthand or 



vicariously, more questions are asked on*how far you should go 



under various circumstances. ('^Should a Christian girl ever 
pet?” ”Is sex all right if you really love a boy? If not, why 
not?” ”What*s wrong if he only does it with his finger?”) 



Boys are liable to ask similar questions, in some cases 
challenging the adult world to defend their traditional values 
and in other cases asking for guidance out of a real poverty • 
of self-direction. 



Some educators have observed, however, that the question 
of standards and values is most urgent at about the 10 th grade 
level in their communities and that beyond that age the young 
people have apparently made their basic decisions in this area. 
According to these teachers, by 12th grade the questions are 
mostly focused upon the psychology of boy-girl relationships 
rather than upon the specifically sexual aspects. 



In the sexual area que rations may range from how to 
achieve sexual adjustment in marriage, to whether a boy ought 
to marry a girl if he gets her pregnant, to whether frigidity 
is physical or psychological. 

It would seem that the nature of the information needed 
by adolescents lies primarily in the realm of principles of 
human interaction and decision making, with some attention also to 
dynamics of personality. Information gradually becomes less 



8 

Recent data on the sexual experience of adolescent boys and 
' girls are lacking. The best we have are the Kinsey data (l9v-9- 
1 1953) which are a whole generation old, by now, and the Schofield 
- ( 1965 ) ( 21 ) study, which is more up tc date, but done in England, 
not the'U.S, Based on these sources, it may be said that well 
over 90% of boys of high school age may have masturbated but 
only about 25% of the girls have done so. About 80% of both 
boys and girls have petted by age I 8 . About half of .the boys 
and about 15 % of the girls have, had actual sexual intercourse 
by 18 ' years of age. Each of these types of activity varies with 
social class, religious devoutness, race, region and so forth, 
of course. 



important than meaning. The overriding question of adolescence 
is ’’Wliat pairt ought sex to play in my life now?" 



ATTITUDE TOWARD SELF 



It can be observed that in adolescence there is a close 
tie between feelings of self esteem and feelings of sexual 
adequacy. Clinicians frequently find that the boy who is 
insatiable in his need for" sexual conquest is more likely to 
be motivated by a need for reassurance that he is masculine 
than by an unmanageable degree of biological sex drive. 
Similarly » a girl 's* seducibility may be more. a function of her 
•feelings of worth and lovability than of her need for physical 
stimulation and release. 

Q 

One recent study attempted to get at young people’s 
feelings about themselves by having them write stories about a 
cartoon showing a boy and a girl sitting or ^standing together. 
Analysis of these stories showed that the boy and girl were 
most often viewed as being uneasy and at a loss for words. 
Moreover, contrary to expectations, the older the respondents 
were, the more prone they were to see the couple as feeling 
inadequate in this situation. In other words, experience with 
the opposite sex did not lead to a more comfortable feeling 
but rather to a sharper awareness of one’s own vulnerability. 

It is probably in this context that going steady should be 
evaluated; that is, as a strategy for reducing social anxiety 
and uncertainty. This interpretation is supported by the find- 
ings in the same study that the older the respondents were ( 10 - 
17) » the less likely they were to think that one had to be in 
love to go steady. , 



ATTITUDES TOWARD OPPOSITE SEX 

Like every other society, ours has the problem of maneu- 
vering its young people into marriage. It is interesting to 
note that we are very successful in doing so. About of our 
population has married by the age of 40 . This is the more 



^These data, based on the study of Pennsylvania youth have not 
yet been published. However, a manuscript, "The Perceptual 
Context of Boy-Girl Communication" by C. B. Broderick and Jean 
Weaver is in preparation, and should find its way into print 
sometime in 1968. 



remarkable in that, with its emphasis on freedom of choice, our 
society depends upon the voluntary efforts of its individual 
members to achieve this goal. As has already been noted, begin- 
ning* in infancy, there is a progressive series of steps calcu- 
lated to motivate children to get married someday. In addition 
to this is a systematic program for involving adolescent boys 
and girls in each other’s social world. Boys are put under 
considerable pressure to find female companions for various 
social events and girls are pressured to accept and even to 
encourage such invitations. Initially, the contract between ' 
the boy and girl for these events is limited to enjoying the 
date itself, but there are powerful forces at work to keep the 
relationship from stopping there if the first date was a success. 
For one thing, having to worry about lining up a different girl 
for each occasion takes energy. This produces a strong motiva- 
tion for regularizing successful relationships through steady 
elating or some other similar arrangement. But even beyond this 
the boy has been taught to press for whatever degree of physical, 
intimacy the girl will allow and the girl has been taught to 
press for whatever emotional and social comiftitment she can 
obtain from the boy. As the relationship develops with these 
two forces at work, what began as a casual and limited relation- 
ship tends almost inevitably either to become more ’’serious" 

(that is, involve more intimacy and more commitment) or else to 
break off altogether.^® 

If this analysis is correct, then adolescents see the 
opposite sex from two viewpoints. On the one hand they are 
evaluated as a pool of eligible partners for recreational events. 
But on the other hand they are also evaluated as candidates for 
an escalating relationship of increasing intimacy and commitment. 
There is evidence that whether the former or the J itter view- 
point predominates depends upon several factors. First is the 
length of the relationship itself. The longer a boy and girl 'go 
. out together the more difficult it is to keep out of the intimacy 
commitment spiral. A second factor is the social acceptability 
of the partners. One study ha= shown that if the partners are 
too different in social backgro,.nd or personal values, they tend 
to get filtered out. (10) 

f 

Thirdly, there are circumstantial or feasibility factors. 
Those who plan to go on to college or who have other firm plans 



10 . 



For a somewhat fuller discussion of 
spiral, see Broderick 19^7 (5)» 



the intimacy-commitment 



• • 
for after high school tend to avoid the spiral, while those who 

have no such plans tfend to move from one level to another until 

t, -.they are married (5» 20). 

At present about half of all girls do get married while 
they are still in their teens, so that this process runs its 
full course within the experience of many adolescents. . 



SOCIAL SKILLS 

At this and at subsequent ages, most of the social skills 
needed in coping with the demands of heterosexual relationships 
* are hot very different from those needed in coping with social 
relationships in general. Probably the key skills that can be . 
taught at this stage are those of -self-understanding and sensi- 
tivity to others. It is not accidental that nearly all Afunc- 
tional” courses on dating and courtship include material on 
these important qualities. Various approaches have been used 
to try to increase people's insight; such as autobiographies, 
personality inventories, interaction in small groups, personal 
therapy, etc. Some of these same techniques plus others have’ 
also been used to stimulate the understanding of the opposite 
sex. Although the effectiveness of various approaches has not 
been adequately evaluated, the widespread recognition of the 
need for skills in these areas is noteworthy. 

Another entirely different type of skill which many 
family life educators see as important at these ages is contra- 
ceptive skill. The question of whether young people should be 
instructed in the use of effective contraceptives will doubtless 
be debated for a long time to come, both on moral and practical 
grounds. If the trend toward general liberalization in our 
society continues, however, it does seem likely that an increas- 
ing majority of adolescents will receiv.e instruction, mostly 
informal, but also formal, in the various aspects of birth 
control . 



I It is probably also true that this generation of teen- 

' agers will have available to them more reliable information on 
effective techniques of sexual stimulation than any previous 
generation. It is not clear, of course, whether this informa- 
tion will be directly translatable into actual skill ; but one 
prosumes that if there is any change from one- generation to the 
other, it is likely to be in the direction of greater compe- 
tency in this area. 
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AFTER HIGH SCHOOL - BEFORE MARRIAGE 



SEX INFORMATION AND EXPERIENCE 



Up through the age of about 17 the majority of young 
people have at least one important thing in common: school. 

Beyond that age their life circumstances begin to diverge more 
and more. A considerable number marry shortly after high 
school c Of those who do not, some go on to college. Some go 
into the armed services; some get jobs. Some continue to live 
at home with their parents and some live away from home, more 
or less on their own. * . ' 

In describing the level of sexual experience in these 
various groups, we are handicapped again by the fact that most 
of the data are badly out of date. We have no way of knowing 
whether the same behavior patterns occur today as did 20 or 
more years ago when some of the key studies were done. 

Petting, which of course covers a very wide range of 
finely graded sexual interactions, is the commonest form of 
sexual behavior at this age level. There is some evidence that 
middle and upper class young people are more involved with 
petting than lower class groups, that steady and engaged couples 
are more ' involved than casual couples, and so forth. But the 
central fact is that this is the most frequent sexual practice 
for all groups of this age. 

As at the younger ages, questions of how far to go in 
petting become matters not only of moral values but of bargain- 
ing between the boy and girl. Indeed there is very little 
evidence, that there are r.idely accepted values governing pro- 
gress in petting in our society, except those lelating to the • 
intimacy-commitment bargaining cycle.* This perhaps e:q>lains 
vhy the major concerns of this age group tend to focus less, 
upon morals and standards and more upon mc'tters of strategy in 
boy-girl relations. There is particular concern for the impact 
* of present behavior upon eventual marriage and both boys and 
girls ajre concerned with findings that balance of sexual expres- 
sion and sexual restraint which will lead to the best marital 
union. 



Unfortunately, there is no very convincing scientific . 
evidence which the educator can offer as a guide. There is 
some evidence that a more conservative approach tends toward 
a more stable marriage (17» 22), but in the final analysis 
such choices cannot be determined by research, but must grow 
out of the individual's own long-range system of values. 



The proportion of unmarried youth who have experienced 
sexual intercourse, also varies from group to group. By age 20, 
^Kinsey found that about 25% of those girls with a high school 
education or less reported having had coitus and about 20% of 
those with a college education. By the same age almost 70% of 

college boys had reported the experience and even larger number 

11 . - . 
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Of course , both Kinsey ’ s studies and others ’ indicate 
that at each later age the proportion of unmarried girls who ' 
are virgins decreases and, also that the closer to marriage the 
greater the likelihood of having had coital experience. The 
best, data we have from various studies is that something close 
to 50% of American women have sexual intercourse before they 
are married, although most commonly this occurs during engage- 
ment with their future husbands • (12, pp.' 330-1). 

.In addition to petting and intercourse, it is also true 
that nearly half of all unmarried women of these ages masturbate 
from time to time. There is a wide range of individual varia- 
tions in this practice, but there can be no doubt that for a 
significant number, this is a major sexual outlet during this * 
period of their lives. Again, there are social class differ- 
ences in that the better educated grou^ are somewhat more 
likely to masturbate than others. 

For a more detailed discussion of the level of sexual 
experience in this life-stage, the reader is directed to the 
excellent review in Robert Bell *s Premarital Sex in ^ Changing 
Society (l) . 



ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF 



Even more than in the case of sexual behavior, the range 
of different attitudes toward one's self at this age becomes so 
complex that it is difficult to summarize. One factor that 
probably plays an important part in the single girl's sexual 
self-image is the fact that by the age of twenty, she is already 
a part 'of the unmarried minority. If she is in college, of 
course, most of the other girls around her are also unmarried, 
but by 24 most girls of whatever education are aware that the 
large majority (actually about 85%) of her age group are married. 
For the girl who is sufficiently far down the commitment funnel , 



Kinsey's data on lower class men are considered quite unreli- 
able since so many of his cases were prisoners. 



of course, this causes little worry » Similarly, for the girl 
who does not want to be married for whatever reasons, this is 
inb problem. But for the girl who wants to become married but 
sees' no immediate prospects, this may raise questions in her 
mind about her own desirability. 

Contrary to the popular image of gay bachelorhood, there 
is a smaller but significant group of males also feeling that 
they are single not by choice, but through failure to be able 
to attract a desirable mate. For both of these groups, it must 
be presumed that this is a period of crisis in their attitudes 
toward themselves as sexual beings. Unfortunately, the situa- 
tion is likely to be made worse if, in their loneliness,, they 
turn to masturbation or other forms of sexual activity that in 
their own eyes are demeaning. 

Others, unhappy about their experiences in the currents 
of the intimacy-commitment spiral may also find reasons to 
doubt their own worth. But it is probably true that in general, 
this period of life is more supportive to one's sexual self- 
image than any other, if only because the process of courtship 
is, by definition, flattering. 



ATTITUDE TOWARD THE OPPOSITE SEX 



From society's point of view, the most important final 
goal of male-female relationships is responsible parenthood. 

In pursuit of that goal, the society has an investment in every 
potential parent achieving the capacity to relate to the oppo- 
site sex with trust and concern for the other's welfare. 
Neverthel ss, man's needs for sexual fulfillment and emotional 
response and safety are subject to being exploited like any 
other needs. It would appear that one of the key elements in ’ 
sociosexual development, then, would be learning to reject 
relationships based on exploitation and to seek relationships 
based on mutual concern for the mutual welfare. Some of this 
process of learning undoubtedly occurs in the growing up pro- ■ 
cess so that whereas certain people avoid exploitation under 
any circumstances, others would take this as a usual approach 
to situations. Lester Kirkendall In his book. Premarital 
Intercourse and Interpersonal Relationships ( 13 ) (See also his 
Chapter 8 (with Libby) in this volume) has traced' the process 
by which many individuals progress from exploitative' to sup- 
portive relationships with the opposite sex. The process is 
courtship. Thus, it may be that the almost universal goal of 
marriage itself is one of the chief factors in the develop- 
ment of positive relationships between the sexes. 

* 



SOCIAL SKILLS 



■ W- • • • 

The social skills required of this gjpoup do not differ 

materially from those required of adolescents. The substan- 
tially greater stability and success of marriage contracted by 
those^20 and older as compared to those contracted by teen- 
agers*“ does lead to the conclusion that there is a real dif- 
ference in the level of competency in interpersonal relations 
between the two groups. Thus, although the demands may be the 
same, the more mature groifp appears to have the advantage in 
achievement. 



EARLY IN MARRIAGE 



Although it is naively believed by young people that 
sexual experience automatically assures rather complete under- 
standing in sexual matters, this is patently untrue. Accord- 
ing to one study of middle class couples done in 1946 (l4), 
only a little over half found sex mutually satisfying, from the 
beginning of their marriage. After several years only an addi- 
tional 1056 had achieved satisfactory relationships. Rainwater, 
in a study, reported more fully in Chapter 10, got essentially 
similar results except that he found that the poverty group were 
even more likely to find difficulty in achieving satisfactory 
sexual adjustment than the middle class. 

This would seem to indicate that important learning 
still needs to take place in the sexual area even after marriage 
at least for a considerable proportion of the population. A 
further evidence of this is Kinsey’s finding that women’s sexual 
responsiveness increases on the average throughout the first 
decade of marriage. 

Judging from the content" of the marriage handbooks 
designed to smooth the way to more successful sexual relations, 
the information needed by young married couples is of three 
types. -First, there is a need for an understanding of the 
erotic potentials of men and women and how to take advantage 



According to one study (Judson and Mary Landis, Building a 
Successful Marriage , Englewood, N. J. , Prentice Hall, IncT, 
1963* p« 129), the percent divorced if both were under 20 
years of age is 20 . 2 % compared to 10 . 0 % if both were in the 
20 to 25 year bracket. 



of them. Secondly^ there is a need for some grasp of human 
relationships and the principle of give and take as they apply 
^to any area of life^ including the sexual. And lasty but by 
no means least, there needs to be a positive attitude toward 
one's own and one’s partner's sexuality. 
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at this group (See Chapter 5 )t although in many cases the sexual 
adjustment aspect is secondary to education for parenthood. Of 
course, it is the philosophy of most sex educators that educa- 
tion for sexual adjustment in marriage starts in infancy, but 



there are at least some promising indications that efforts at 
the time of marriage can bear fruit. , 



MIDDLE AGE 



It is widely observed that middle ag^ is a difficult 
period sexually. It is a period of decreasing sexual powers, 
a period of increasing dissatisfaction with all aspects of 
marriage including the sexual, a period of generally unflat- 
tering physical change. For the woman it is the period when 
an extra-marital affair is most likely to take place. It is 
the time of the menopause, with all of the physical and psycho- 
logical-stresses that accompany that important event. 

All of these things serve to pinpoint the sexual diffi- 
culties of middle age as having mostly to do with self-image 
and self-confidence. As Melton has pointed out (15), this 
attitude toward self as a sexual person is not enhanced by the 
obvious interest and involvement of one's own adolescent chil- 
dren in the area of sexual interaction. Their children's 
■ activities and concerns tend to refocus the attention of the 
parents on their own sex lives.. Often the results of -this 
reexamination are not reassuring. Feldman has shown that 
. marital integration, including sexual closeness tends to 
^ decrease with the birth of each child ( 9 ) • 1 *^ ® longitudinal 
; study Pineo has shown that after twenty years of marriage, 
couples', on the average, reported being less satisfied with 
every aspect of their marriage, including the sexual aspect 
(16). Cuber and Harroff find that in their sample of stable 
upper middle class marriages, only about one-sixth could be 
rated as "vital" and that about half were dominated by a feel- 
ing of mutual antagonism, either passively or actively expressed 
( 8 ). 



Despive all of this gloomy data, I know of few programs 
aimed at helping this age group achieve a more positive self- 
image and a more satisfactory heterosexual relationship. 

Various counseling facilities may be utilized by a few. Some 
may be influenced by t^^■^ campaign of medical and mental health 
groups to revise the public concept of menopause as an end of 
sexuality. But the majority are untouched by any help in their 
difficultues. Whatever the reason for this, it seems saf^ to 
predict that new programs will de.^ilop to meet this need. 



OLD AGE 



In aging, the problem of waning sexual prowess is matched 
by the ridicule that many show when asked to consider the sexual 
life of this group. Unhappily, evep medical doctors and persons 
in the mental health professions r y share in this attitude. The 
writer had occasion recently to lead a discyssion of .Rubin’s 
excellent book, Sexu.al Life After Sixty (l8) in the staff meet- 
' ing of a mental health clinic. An onslaught of raucous good- 
humored comments about how it was certain to be a short meeting 
(presumably due to lack of content), had to be weathered before 
the subject could be seriously broached. 

It is true that the proportion of men who can achieve 
intercourse diminishes steadily from about 759^ 60i through. 

30 % at 70 to about 14-2096 at 80.^3 

This still leaves a substantial -group of older men whose 
sexual needs and ca.pacities are real .and legitimate. Jn addi- 
tion, the impotent men may have feelings about their own 
incapacity which need to be dealt with. 

The situation with women is somewhat different in that 
there is no exact -yguivalent to impotence in the male. Her own 
organs may show some deterioration and lack of lubrica-tion, but 
her sexual activity is more likely to be governed by her husband’s 
■ desires than her own. . 

This brings up the question of widows and widowers who 
are without legitimate sex partners and, for that matter, in a 
poor po 53 ition to compete for any sex partners, legitimate or 
not. But since, unlike any other age group ^ their unmet sexual 
needs are seen as ludicrous at best and lascivious at wprst, 
their attempts to meet their affectional needs through remarriage, 
for example, are met with winks and leers and, often, disapproval. 




; 
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The problems pf aging are many- faceted and our society 
is just now beginning to respond to the need for sustenance and 
‘■/for medical care. It may yet be a time before serious attention 
^ is paid to the serious questioia of the sexual needs of the 
elderly. 
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■ Catherine Chilman here emphasizes some of the psycho- 
. logical and social dynamics involved in the interplay 
between teacher and pupil in sex education. 



CHAPTER 4 . 

i 



SOME SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SEX EDUCATION 

by Catherine S. Chilman 

This. paper presents a point of view and some suggestions . 
based on observation, experience, social, psychological, and 
educational theory, and some collateral research. It is impos- 
sible to buttress the suggestions made here with direct research 
evidence because no research exists as to how information about 
sex is best imparted, what the content should be, or what the 
effects of sex education are. Thus, that which follows consists 
of suggestions, rather than conclusions. For the research-minded 
reader, many of the suggestions made may be regarded as areas for 
more definitive study. One of the more important areas would 
seem to be program research directed toward determining , what 
impact various forms of sex teaching have on the information, 
attitudes, and behavior of those who participate in sex education 
courses. , • 

Sex education, as defined here, is education primarily 
intended as general education as contrasted to education that is 
specifically planned for students who are preparing for a career 
in scientific research. For the general student, sex education 
is seen as focusing on content that will.be of potential use to 
him in his own life as an individual, as a family member , as a 
participant in the community, and as a member of the worf^ force. 
Sex education, as discussed in this paper, is considered primar- 
ily as fhat which takes place in a school setting. Many of the 
suggested principles to be presented might well apply to educa- 
tion in any setting — such as a church, a clinic or a community 
^center. However, the school is the main focu? of thip discus- 
sion. • - 

, Having established our framework, let us now consider 
some of the issues raised by the ambitious, broad-gauged goals 
of sex education as here defined. 
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. LIMITATIONS ON GOALS . 

* The resistance, fear, anxiety and confusion about sex* 
education is an obvious and often noted stumbling block to the 
achievement of these goals. There are other blocks that are not 
consistently recognized. For instance, it is important to 
realize that education by itself is unlikely to bring about 
changes in attitudes and behaviors in reference to sex. This 
is probably true in reference to most subjects taught in the ‘ 
schools but is apt to be particularly true of those subjects .. . 
which are heavily laden with emotional content and are inti- 
mately concerned with basic human drives. Although the schools, 
alone, cannot be expected to handle such a task, such a duty is 
sometimes assigned to educators and sometimes assumed by them. . 
Although education is a strong acculturating force, human behav- 
ior rests on many factors: cultural, experiential, biological-* 

constitutional, and situational. Attitudes, beliefs, and ■ 

behavior related to sex are strongly affected. in many complex 
ways by the above factors. Thus, education,' no matter how well 
planned and how expertly transmitted, probably ceinnot, alone, 
deeply affect an individual's functioning in this area. 



Moreover, many behaviors and feelings which seem to be 
. . directly related to confusion, ignorance, or anxiety about sex 

? - way have quite different underlying roots. Sex anxiety or 

^ ** -deviant behavior can be a displaced symptom of eai individual's 

. problem in another area with the major difficulty being based 
y- * in other than the sexual aspects of the individual's psyche 

and/or situation. For instance, an individual who has felt that 
y , he has been basically deprived of his dependency needs • as an 

^ infant or small child may compulsively seek to meet these needs 

through sex activity. Anxiety, hostility, rebellious feelings 
; can stir up apparent sex problems, just as sex- related problems 

.can masquerade as other difficulties— =-such as a compulsive 
i achievement drive. Thus, educators who seek to single-handedly 

f , relieve complex problems of these sorts are usually taking on a ^ 

problem far beyond the boundaries of what education can be 
, expected to do alone. 
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Education about sex constitutes only one of a number of 
ways of helping people to better understand -their sex needs and 
drives and to handle these needs and drives in ways that provide 
satisfaction to themselves and to the society-* in which they live. 
In working toward the achievement of such goals as helping people 
of all ages to live comfortably and responsibly as sexual beings 
in today's world, sex educators will most profitably coordinate 
their efforts with those of other professionals and non- 
professionals in the formal and informal service and organiza- 
tional networks of the community. ; ' 
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Some schools, recognizing that student problems, atti- 
tudes and behaviors are based on a multiplicity of factors, seek 
to create a multi-service school system complete with physicians, 
social workers, psychologists and recreational leaders. While 
such an approach seems laudable, an argument can be advanced that 
the school, in developing its own network of services, is creat- 
ing a separate world of its own rather than interacting with the 
community. • 



Other separate service worlds are created, in some 
instances, such as around health facilities and places of employ- 
ment. It seems as if a more open educational and service system 
is needed with the school in closer touch with the larger world 
rather than in a sub-world of its own. After all, students and 
their parents live in the larger world. ^ 



But beyond this, it is important simply to bear in mind ' 
that although sex education is of potential help to many people, 
alone, it cannot be expected to solve the basic- human problems 
of how to be happy, though civilized. • 



TAKING ACCOUNT OP INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP DIFFERENCES 



It has become trite in the field of education to note that 
each s-tudent and each class is different from every other. If 
the subject matter is sex, however, certain differences take on 
added significance, which ought not to be ignored. 



INDIVIDUAL LIFE EXPERIENCES 



Every person learns a great deal about sex, whether or 
not he is given specific instruction about it. He has not only 
gathered up a good deal of information from his family, friends, 
eind other social systems, but learns, as he lives, a great deal 
: about what it means to be either a male or a female. Learning 
is far more than an accumulation of specific facts that can be. 
repeated and theories that can be reasoned. Human beings learn 
how to feel and how to behave from the time they are born; they 
learn through a conscious, rational process .and they, learn'’ 
through an unconscious or pre-conscious process of being and 
reacting. 



It is recognized, however, that in* some instances, the larger 
community does not have needed services .available and there are' 
practical problems in securing funding and proper administration 
of a coordinated approach involving the total community. 
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. In a sex educartion course, the life experience in a 
student's own family is apt to be especially crucial to what he 
learns in the classroom. His attitudes, feelings, experience, 
and information regarding sex are deeply ingrained within him 
because much of his learning occurred within the fam'My when he 
was very young and because much of it has* probably been repressed 
or suppressed, since the primitive sexuality of infancy and 
early childhood is generally redirected by most parents into 
more socially acceptable ways. Moreover, the emotional ties, 
both positive and negative that he has towa; ds his parents, 
siblings and pthers significant to him affec\ the way he will ' 
relate to sex education. 

• * . . ■ - # " ' . - ' * . ' 

As already suggested, the individual's sex behavior, and 
feelings are affected by his total personality and functioning. 
Thus, his total life experience as a person in interaction with^ 
his environment are important factors to consider. Interpersonal 
e3q>eriences are apt to be particularly crucial in personality 
formation. These experiences, besides those within the family, 
include those in the neighborhood, school, recreational and 
religious settings. 

■Some individuals are more apt to act on the basis of 
factual information than are others. One view of personality 
typology suggests that individuals might be generally classified 
into three major behavioral groupings: rational, impulsive and 

autonomous or anti-authoritarian. In the first instance, the 
Individual tends to seek for facts and reasons and to generally 
guide his behavior accordingly. The impulsive person is more 
likely to be unimpressed by facts and to rely more on feelings 
and intuition. The third type of person values what he cein find 
out for himself and tends to reject other sources of knowledge. 

It is obvious that sex education, as presented through lectures, 
book, films, and discussions would tend to make a stronger impact 
on those persons who are oriented towards rationality than on 
.those who are more strongly oriented towards impulsivity or 
autonomy.^ A course in sex education is more likely to have an 
impact on the rational student who is oriented toward guiding 
= his behavior on the basis of knowledge. 



A briefly condensed statement has been given here regarding the 
role of individual life experiences in the formation- of person- 
ality, particularly in relation to sex behavior and attitudes. 

Persons preparing to teach in the field of sex education will 
need at least several basic courses in psychology, particularly 
developmental psychology and the dynamics of individual behavior. 
While a full reference bibliography to the dynamics of individual 
personality development and sex behavior would be far too exten- 
sive to' present here, a few selected readings are listed below-; 







THE CURRENT LIFE SITUATION 



^ Each student also brings to a class in sex education the 
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visable for the educator to address himself to individual living 
situations in a personal way, it is important for him to be. aware 
of- the range of possibilities. For example, students may be 
living in families in which parents or siblings are involved in 
sex-related deviant behavior. The student, himself, may be in 
such a situation. When one is teaching adolescents .or young 
. people it is highly possible that one of the students, at least, 
in a class may be involved in a situation of illegitimate preg- 



nancy. Those persons who are living in socially disorganized 
neighborhoods may be frequently exposed to a wide range of sexual 
.activities. In teaching, the educator may wish to refer to- such 
situational problems and experiences and refrain from value- -laden 
statements about the ’'rightness or wrongness" of these behaviors. 
The realistic problems associated with them can be discussed and - 
the community services that are available for assistance may 
presented. For instance, it is relevant to discuss various kinds 
of community services that may be used by unmarried mothers. This 
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is. but another example of the interaction of the educational 
system with that of other informal and formal systems in a larger 
"Society. The sex educator probably needs to know a good deal 
about his students as individuals and also about the neighbor- 
hoods from which they come, the kinds of families in which they 



live, and 
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VARIATIONS IN CULTURAL PATTERNS 
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The content of sex education, although its focus is objec- 
tive and impersonal, will,, of course vary, depending on i;he make- 
up of the group that is to be educated. One of the factors that 
affect what will be taught and how it will be taught is related 
to the cultural patterns that group members bring with them. 

Some of the variations in these patterns are described in the ■ 
papers in this book by Rainwater, Reiss, and Christensen.^ 



^The subject of cultural differences and their impact on human 
behavior (including sex behavior) is also a vast one ^ The sex 
educator is advised to take relevant courses in sociology and 
anthropology. Along with the papers presented in this volume by 
Rainwater and Christensen, the following selected references' are 
given: - " , 



Bronf enbrenner , U. ’’Socialization and Social Class Thru Time 
and Space,” in E. E» Maccoby, T. M. Newcomb, and E. H. Hartley’s 
Readings in Social Psychology, Holt, 1958. 
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Chilman, Catherine S. - Growing Up Poor , Welfare Administration, 
Pub. # 13 » Dept, of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office,' 
Washington, D. C. , 1956. * ; r 

Cavan, Ruth S. ’’Subcultural Variations and Mobility,” in Hand- 
book of Marriage and the Family , Harold T. Christensen (ed. ) , 

Rand McNally and Co., 19^« 
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' Dolger, Edward Z. ’’Socialization and Personality Development in , 
the Child,” in Handbook of Marriage and the Fam ily. Harold T. 
Christensen (ed. ), Rand McNally and Co^., 1964., 



Erikson, £. H. Childhood and Society , Norton, 1950.- ’ ; . \ 

Kinsey, A. C., Pomeroy, W. B., and Martin, C. E. Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male , 1948. ' 

Kinsey, A. C., Pomeroy, W. B., Martin, C. E., and Gebbard, 

P. H. Sexual Behavior in the Human Femal e , Saunders, 1953* ' ' > 
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. / In general , it is important for educators to be sensitive 
to cultural differences among students. These differences have 
particularly deep effect in certain subject matter areas y 
especially those that are closely related to the student's 
family. Children and young people usually have been more deeply 
influenced by their family than by anyone* else in reference to 
their cultural patterns. These patterns include values, goals, 
atti^tudes, beliefs and customs. They are generally deeply 
engrained in the person's life and affect his total style of 
living. They are not lightly tossed aside, partly because to 
change one's culture involves changing one's- concept of self 
and belongingness to one's family. 

« • . f ' 

To imply that the cultural values that a student brings 
to school are inferior or inappropriate would seem to imply 
deficiencies in him and his parents. Such implication is likely 
to bring about a conflict of affection and loyalties within the 
student. Values about sex which are different from. those to 
which the student has been exposed at home or in his neighborhood 
can be presented as another way of looking at the subject, not as 
the way, or a better way. 

It cannot be assumed that an individual has a certain set 
of values, customs, and attitudes simply because he belongs to a 
certain group, since the tapestry of cultures is infinite in 
variations, and individuals gaze upon it in an infinite number 
of individual ways. Still there is a tendency for people to hold 
values and attitudes similar to those in their own national, 
religious, ethnic, and regional groups. 

In the United States, we have a great diversity of cul- 
tures and these vary not only in the terms mentioned above, but 
in terms of the socio-economic level (social class) of the stu- 
dent's family — the occupation, educaition, and income of his 
■parents. Moreover, there are variations between the sexes ip 
terms of their cultural attitudes in many areas, including those 
.of sex values, behaviors, and a-ttitudes. These inter-sex vari- 
ations differ by social class, national, ethnic, and religious 
backgrounds. Further understanding about the various cultures, 
that students bring with them to the classroom may be gained by 
teachers through reading and study; such understanding can be 
greatly enriched by listening with empathy and sensitivity to ' 
what students say, watching what they do, and studying what they 
write. 



Sussman, Marvin B. Sourcebook in Marriage and the Family , 
Houghton .Mifflin Co., I 963 . See especially Chaps. 4 and 5, 
pp. 194-284. 



